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THE BOOKMAN 


A Magazine of Literature and Life 


SEPTEMBER, 1908 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Appointments to the executive staff of 
the New Theatre of New York and the 
general lines of its policy 

The New were announced on July 
Theatre 29th. The staff is to con- 
sist of Winthrop Ames, 

director; Lee Shubert, 

business manager, and John Corbin, lit- 
erary manager. Both Mr. Ames and Mr. 
Corbin are graduates of Harvard, where 
they made a special study of dramatic 
literature. Mr. Ames has spent several 
years in studying the stage in America 
and Europe and was for four years in 
charge of the Castle Square Stock Com- 
pany theatre in Boston. Mr. Corbin con- 
tinued his studies of the English drama 
at Oxford and has been successively 
dramatic critic on Harper's Weekly, the 
New York Times and the New York 
Sun. Besides dramatic criticism he has 
written extensively on a great variety of 
subjects and contributed to many peri- 
odicals, and his published volumes in- 
clude Schoolboy Life in England, An 
American at Oxford, Which College for 
the Boy and several novels. It is scant 
praise to say merely that he is among 
the best of our stage commentators. He 
is singularly free from the vices of that 
rather forlorn little body of men, avoid- 
ing cant on the one hand and flippancy on 
the other. He is not as sceptical as many 
about our native dramatic possibilities, 
and no one would be likely to take this new 
venture more seriously. Mr. Shubert is a 
successful and well-known New York 
theatrical manager. As to the policy, the 
founders say the New Theatre will not 
be given over to musical comedies and 


spectacles, but will produce mainly the 
“classics”; that its “primary object, as 
becomes an American institution, will be 
to foster and exploit American playwrit- 
ing; and productions will be given each 
season to as many good original plays 
by American authors as it can secure.” 


.They deny that “it is intended primarily 


for the amusement of a small social set, 
or that its plays are to be mainly ‘ad- 
vanced,’ ‘faddish,’ and ‘literary.’” They 
say, in conclusion : 


It is too early as yet to announce the actors 
to be engaged for the New Theatre. There 
will be “stars” and stars of the first magni- 
tude in its company, but the theatre is not to 
be conducted on a “star” basis. No performer 
will be allowed to overshadow the others to a 
greater extent than is warranted by the per- 
sonal ability and the scope of the part as- 
signed. It is hoped to secure a compariy every 
member of which shall be an artist in his or 
her line, and by proper direction to build up a 
working organisation by which every part in a 
play may be competently acted with the aim of 
giving that play, as a play, its fullest artistic 
effect. 

The financial scheme adopted by the found- 
ers is as follows: A low annual rental is set 
upon the land and building, and this the theatre 
will be required to earn in addition to its run- 
ning expenses. But it will pay no profit. If 
funds accrue they are to be devoted to the gen- 
eral development of the enterprise. 


z 


This seems moderate and sensible and 
indicates that the men behind the enter- 
prise have learned much from past fail- 
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ures. 


Of course it does not yet appear 
how certain obvious difficulties are to be 
overcome, but in the choice of staff and 
in the absence of high pretensions in its 
statement of aims it differs widely from 
the short-lived schemes which have made 
playgoers distrust the success of such at- 
tempts. There will be especial interest 
in the results of its efforts to “foster and 
exploit American play-writing.” It is 
often charged that under present condi- 
tions a new playwright of any merit must 
submit his work, if he is lucky enough 
to get a hearing, to a few persons of the 
tradesman class, ignorant of the drama, 
more or less illiterate, unsympathetic 
with any artistic purpose, and self-com- 
placently assured that they are experts 
in popular demand. The grounds on 
which new plays are accepted or rejected 
are by all accounts as trivial and stupid 
as one would expect from the class of 
persons with whom the decision rests. 
Such is the moral of a great many little 
stories that are floating about, and after 
allowing for the exaggerations of disap- 
pointed playwrights, there still remains a 
pretty strong conviction that if a play in 
any wise remarkable should be written, 
it could not under present conditions 
reach the stage. An American playgoer 
may be pardoned for not taking very seri- 
ously the damage done by this system 
hitherto. To be sure better plays have 
been excluded than those presented, but 
there is no sign that they were enough 
better to call for any lamentations over 
wasted talent. One may even be par- 
doned a profound incredulity as to the 
ability of his fellow-countrymen to write 
good plays. But as matters stand the 
doors seem to be closed in advance even 
to very moderate ability, and the New 
Theatre at least offers a chance. 
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We have had occasion in these pages 
to speak in high terms of the work of the 
man who writes under 
the pseudonym John Tre- 
vena. In the preface to 
Furze the Cruel this 
writer said: 


John 
Trevena 


Almost everywhere on Dartmoor are Furze, 
Heather and Granite. The Furze seems to 
suggest Cruelty, the Heather Endurance, and 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


John Trevena, author of Furze the Cruel 


the Granite Strength. The Furze is destroyed 
by fire, but grows again; the Heather is torn 
by winds, but blossoms again; the Granite is 
worn away imperceptibly by the rain. This 
work is the first of a proposed trilogy, which 
the author hopes to continue and complete 
with Heather and Granite. 


Heather, the second book of the tril- 
ogy, is to be published in this country 
some time this autumn. 




















UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Frederic S. Isham in the valley of the Ming tombs 


John Trevena is a bachelor, not yet 
forty years of age. He passes a very se- 
cluded country existence, leaving Dart- 
moor not more than two or three weeks 
during the year. Physically he is far 
from strong, and is thus completely 
barred from the life of the town. The 
English critics have spoken of his knowl- 
edge of Dartmoor as being unique. He 
has lived on the moor for years, mixing 
with the commoners, studying them 
closely, and talking to them in their own 
dialect. The incidents which he uses in 
his stories are invariably actual ones. His 
first book, A Pixy in Petticoats, raised a 
storm in the village of its origin; the life 
of the author was threatened, and he was 
obliged to fly in rather an undignified 
fashion to another place. Last Septem- 
ber, while walking on the moor, a rifle 
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bullet whistled past his head, and he never 
learned who fired it. When working he 
often retires to a lonely little cottage on 
the top of.a hill with a fine view of the 
Tors. There he lives absolutely alone 
with his dogs, doing his own cooking and 
housework for months together. Often 
he does not speak to any one for over a 
week. He seems to be a source of some 
terror to the nearest village, as the peo- 
ple, who are still superstitious, regard 
him as a magician practising his black 
arts in the solitude. This impression is 
no doubt heightened by his habit of talk- 
ing aloud when he walks, and by his very 
unconventional style of dress. 








UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Warwick Deeping, the author of Bertrand of 
Brittany, and Mrs, Deeping 























While the socialists are gloating over 
the grewsome picture of the impending 

social struggle that Jack 
Jack London London painted in The 
Iron Heel, and the pow- 
ers that be are fixing his 
status once for all in the 
class of undesirable citizens, the irre- 
sponsible London himself appears to be 
taking matters very calmly. The photo- 
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colony on Pitcairn Island, and received 
and accepted an invitation to visit at Pit- 
cairn on his return to that side of the 
world in 1914. It will be recalled that 
the Pitcairn Island community is made 
up of the descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty. The Pitcairn Islanders are 
a remarkably self-sufficient body, and 
their intercourse with the rest of the 
world is of the scantiest. They discour- 





UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 
Jack London and Mrs. London on board the Sark in Apia harbour 


graph that we present herewith does not 
indicate that he is spending his days in 
brooding over the coming cataclysm. On 
the contrary, he looks remarkably well 
fed, happy and contented—for a socialist. 
But there are socialists and socialists. 
Mr. London is encountering some queer 
experiences in his cruise among the South 
Sea Islands. Not long ago he met at 
Papeete Mr. Russell McCoy, the Chief 
Magistrate of the curious communistic 





age visitors as a rule, and inasmuch as 
there is no means of landing on the 
island save by small boats managed by 
the amphibious islanders, their discour- 
agement is usually effective. It would be 
rather easier to “break into” the society 
of Fifth Avenue and Newport than to in- 
trude upon the exclusiveness of Pitcairn, 
and so Mr. London may well look upon 
his invitation in the light of a social con- 
quest. 
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We wonder whether the new series of 
Sherlock Holmes stories which is just 
beginning in Collier's 
Weekly has not been ina 
measure inspired by the 
very remarkable triumph 
which our old friend has 
been enjoying in France during the past 
twelve months. Theoretically, at least— 
that is to say in the eyes of his professional 
colleague, M. Dubugue of the Paris 


French 
“Sherlockitis” 
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SOME FRENCH SHERLOCK HOLMES COVERS 
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Police Secret—Sherlock Holmes has been 
for years a great personage, and a man 
worthy of monumental admiration. Prac- 
tically, however, his French fame has 
been entirely a matter of recent months. 
But if the French were characteristically 
late in discovering him they have shown 
a characteristic enthusiasm that quite 
makes up for the long neglect. Paris has 
what may be described as a bad case of 
“Sherlockitis.” Every other boulevard 
flaneur considers himself a Sherlock 
Holmes and goes about applying the 
science of deduction to the little problems 
of his daily life. Holmes’s popularity is 
by no means pleasing to the Paris police. 
Whenever a crime is committed the aver- 
age Parisian informs his neighbour that 
Sherlock Holmes would have found the 


culprit in half a day, and draws com- 
parisons that are uncomplimentary: to the 
French service. In connection with two 
recent sensational murders the Paris 
newspapers have been giving their ver- 
sions of how these crimes were committed 
in the form of imaginary interviews with 
Sherlock Holmes. A short time ago a 
servant stole from his employers a box 
containing jewels to the value of two 
thousand francs. He concealed the booty 
in a hole in the ground in the Bois de 
Boulogne. When confession was wrung 
from him he declared that he had been so 
impressed by the cleverness of Holmes 
and the cunning of Moriarty as a criminal 
that he wished to imitate them and com- 
mit theft in a scientific and artistic 


manner. 
Zz 


We have been reading recently with 
fresh enjoyment the Sherlock Holmes 
stories in their French garb. Through 
half a dozen volumes we followed the old 
tales, “L’ Association des Hommes Roux” 
(The Red Headed League), “Le Commis 
d’agent de Change” (The Stock Broker’s 
Clerk), “Le Document Volé” (The Naval 
Treaty), “Pierre le Noir” (Black Peter), 
“L’homme a la Lévre retroussée” (The 
Man with the Twisted Lip), “Le Visage 
Jaune” (The Yellow Face), “L’Entre- 
preneur de Norwood” (The Norwood 
Builder) and the rest. There was one 
title, however, which momentarily puzzled 
us. What could be “Le Champion qui 
Manque”? As we turned over the pages 
it soon became evident that this was no 
other than The Adventure of the Miss- 
ing Three Quarter. 
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The real French triumph of Sherlock 
Holmes has been his theatrical triumph. 
For almost a year, on the stage of the 
Theatre Antoine, M. Gemier has been 
giving a very striking interpretation of 
the role first played by Mr. William 
Gillette. It is a somewhat Gallicised 
Sherlock Holmes that he presents, but 
still unquestionably Sherlock Holmes. 
There too mav be seen nightly a very 
creditable Moriarty, and an appropriately 
phlegmatic “Vatson.” While the French 
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version of the play, which is by M. Pierre 
de Courcelle, follows very closely the lines 
of the play by Mr. Gillette, some curious 
liberties have been taken with the names 
of the characters. Larrabee becomes 
Orlebarre. Sidney Prince, the little safe 
cracker, bears the impressive appellation 
of John Alfred Napoleon Bribb. The 
heroine in the English version Alice 
Faulkner, in the French play is Alice 
Brent. 
ad 


The only radical departure from the 
Gillette play made by M. de Courcelle is 
in the last act. Previous to that the ac- 
tion follows the familiar lines—the home 
of the Larrabees and the visit of Sher- 
lock Holmes, Moriarty’s headquarters, 
Sherlock Holmes’s rooms in Upper Baker 
Street and the interview between the de- 
tective and Moriarty, the Gas Chamber 
of Upper Swandam Lane (in the French 
play called La Chambre de Sommeil) 
and the escape of Holmes and the hero- 
ine, and finally, the scene in Dr. Wat- 
son’s study. Here, however, it is Bribb 


and not Moriarty who is handcuffed while 
disguised as a cabman, and M. de Cour- 











A CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT FOR A FRENCH NOVEL 


This drawing is being used by the Monde /ilustré to 
advertise Maurice Level’s novel, L’Epouvante, said 
to be the most agonising story ot the century 


A SHERLOCK HOLMES POSTER IN PARIS 


Showing M. Gemier in the réle played in America and 
England by Mr. Gillette 


celle accounts for the arch villain in an 
added act. For this act the playwright 
has taken “The Adventure of the Empty 
House,” the first story of The Return of 
Sherlock Holmes. The stage is divided 
into three parts; in the centre the street, 
on the left the room occupied by Sherlock 
Holmes, and on the right a room in the 
Empty House. In the dim light of a 
lamp the figure of Sherlock Holmes is 
seen in an easy chair facing the window, 
asleep. Into the room of the Empty 
House slink Moriarty and one of his men, 
bent on the detective’s destruction. Mor- 
iarty’s air gun is carefully aimed. “Adieu! 
Sherlock Holmes!” he says; there is a 
sharp’click, and the recumbent figure in 
the chair tumbles to the floor. But 
Moriarty’s moment of triumph is brief. 
Close to his ear there rings out a well- 
known voice, and from a side door there 
springs in Sherlock Holmes, followed by 
the emissaries of the law. The supposed 
Sherlock Holmes was merely a dummy. 
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The saying of undisputed things in an 
exceedingly solemn way is a common edi- 
torial failing and we do 
not profess to be any bet- 
ter than our neighbours, 
but now and then we 
read a leading article 
which sets us to wondering .whether we 
really can be quite so bad as that. Here 


A Charac- 
teristic 


UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


James B. Connolly, author of An Olympic Victor as 
one of the American team which won the 
Olympic games at Athens in 1896 


is one, for example, in the Chicago Dial 
on the proper books for summer reading 
and the proper kind of summer plays. 


Juiceless reading is what no one wants in 
summer, however strange the tastes that may 
have been acquired at and for other seasons of 
the year. But because the reading suitable for 
summer excludes whole categories of books, 
there is no reason why it should select, from 
the categories of which it approves, only books 
of frivolous type, which make no demand upon 
the intelligence. 


And from this he advances by cau- 
tious steps to the recommendation of the 
Faery Queen to the summer reader and 
of a “sylvan performance” of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, with musical accom- 
paniment to the summer playgoer. Thus 
the mind may be preserved even in mo- 
ments of relaxation. He is inclined to 
think—indeed he seems almost certain— 
that the mind should be kept alive all 
through the summer and, if possible, be 
strengthened for use again in the au- 
tumn, winter and spring. He asks 


if there be not some better means of renew- 
ing the springs of energy and of restoring the 
lost vitality than are offered by sheer idleness. 
The wholesome work of re-creation goes on in 
idleness, no doubt, as it does in sleep; but pos- 
sibly its pace may be quickened and its benefits 
enhanced by taking a little thought and exer- 
cising some degree of foresight. 


Such thought and foresight ought, he 
thinks, to convince any man that while 
summer books and plays may well be 
lighter than winter ones, they should not 
be too light, but just light enough. That 
is the substance of the leading article on 
the first page of one of our foremost lit- 
erary magazines—a magazine addressed 
to a small class of presumably intelligent 
adults. Nor is it an unusual instance. 
It is typical enough of our better sort 
of journalism to account for the frequent 
remark of foreign observers that our na- 
tional literary vice is insipidity. It does 
seem strange, when you come to think of 
it, that persons of mature years writing 
in the most austere, literary and avowedly 
intellectual periodicals should so often 
address their readers in the spirit of the 
“Rollo” books—telling them that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy, or 
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that the devil always finds some work for 
idle hands to do. But there is no help 
for it. An editor of the Dial or even 
the Atlantic Monthly must at intervals 
talk to us greybeards as if he were 
Beechnut in the “Franconia Stories” 
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and we were little Malleville. The ma- 
ternal instincts of editors seem at times 
almost uncontrollable. Then perhaps the 
American public of all ages likes to be 
mothered—compare certain successful 
Presidential speeches with Dr. Watts’s 


From a recent portrait 


*, HOPKINSON SMITH 
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FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


hymns. Or perhaps it is a part of that 
“intellectual timidity” of which foreign- 
ers accuse our “thoughtful classes.” At 
all events it is an inveterate editorial 
habit, possibly a race trait, and who are 
we that we should assail it, especially 
after a hot summer and with a mind un- 
improved by reading the Faery Queen or 
seeing a single “sylvan performance” of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, with or 
without a musical accompaniment? If, 
as our critics say, our journalism is as 
weak at the top as it is dirty at the bot- 
tom, it may be all in the plan of Provi- 
dence for keeping the brains of the coun- 
try busy at other things—blast furnaces, 
electrical works, industrial organisation, 
dentistry, tall buildings—things more 
distinctively American than intellectual 


magazines. Which is a pious conjecture 
and may justify us in echoing the senti- 
ment expressed by Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder in a verse that has often moved us 
strangely— 


Sometimes I think ’twere well to leave the 
Lord alone. 


Mr. Frank Weitenkampf, whose book, 
How to Appreciate Prints, is to be pub- 
lished late this month, 
has been for a number 
of years a very energetic 
and conspicuous figure in 
his own particular field. 
Mr. Weitenkampf is a New York man, 
having been born in that city on August 
13, 1866. From 1883 to 1885 he studied 


Frank 
Weitenkampf 











at the New York Art Students’ League. 
He has written a great number of articles 
for encyclopedias and magazines, but his 
most scholarly work is his monograph in 
German on Artistic Lithography in the 
United States, published in Vienna in 
1903, and certain annotated catalogues 
for the Grolier Club of New York, 
notably those on Lithography (1896) 
and Méryon (1898). Mr. Weitenkampf 
is the curator of the print department of 
the New York Public Library. 
4 

The Mailet’s Masterpiece, a new novel 
by Edward Peple, the author of The 
Prince Chap, which 
scored such a success on 
the stage a year or two 
ago, is to be published 
this month. Mr. Peple 
is by birth a Virginian. His father, a 
Belgian, served as an officer in the Con- 
federate navy. His mother’s maiden 
name was Lowndes, an old family well 
known in Virginia, Maryland and South 


Edward 
Peple 





EDWARD PEPLE 
Author of Zhe Spitfire 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Author cf 7he Circular Staircase 


Carolina. After reaching maturity, Mr. 
Peple worked for several years in a Rich- 
mond bank, and then went to New York. 
There he was employed in an insurance 
office, and afterward as an expert ac- 
countant with The American Bridge 
Company. His first literary work con- 
sisted of several librettos for comic opera. 
These have never been produced. His 
first book was A Broken Rosary, writ- 
ten from his as yet unproduced play of 
the same name. This was followed by 
his unqualified success, The Prince Chap. 
Mr. Peple’s other books and plays in- 
cludeSemiramis, The Spitfire, The Love 
Route, The Silver Girl and Richard the 
Brazen, the last-named written in col-’ 
laboration with Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
- 


No matter what the author may have 
to say in the matter, readers of Mr. 
Frederick Palmer’s new 
novel, The Big Fellow, 
will take it for granted 
that the hero of the story 
is the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency, and will remain 


Mr. Taft 
In Fiction 
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FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of 7he Big Fellow 


unshaken in this belief. The portrait is 
too striking, the incidents and _ back- 
ground of the tale too significant to per- 
mit of any doubt. Nothing that the late 
Paul Leicester Ford could say would 
eradicate the impression in people’s minds 
that in depicting the Honourable Peter 
Stirling the author had taken Grover 
Cleveland for his model. If Mr. Palmer 
attempts to deny—he will probably do 
nothing of the sort—that the big fellow 
is William Howard Taft, he will find his 
efforts just as futile. 


z 


Harry Perry Robinson, whose Twen- 
tieth Century American is reviewed else- 
where in this issue, is a 

younger brother of the 

H. P. Robinson late Philip Robinson, the 


well-known Anglo-In- 

dian journalist, who was 
the predecessor of Marion Crawford in 
the editorship of the Allahabad Pioneer. 
Another brother is E. Kay Robinson, 
also an Anglo-Indian journalist, under 
whom Rudyard Kipling served his ardu- 
ous apprenticeship on the Simla Civil and 
Military Gazette. To him Kipling dedi- 


cated Life’s Handicap. At present E. 
Kay Robinson is the ‘““Americanophobic” 
editor of the London Globe. Harry 
Perry Robinson, on the contrary, is thor- 
oughly Americanised. He “went flat 
broke” in the Cceur ‘d’Alene, made his 
way back to St. Paul, there founded the 
Northwestern Railroader, married a 
daughter of a prominent Minneapolis 
citizen, and otherwise thoroughly adapted 
himself to his new country and environ- 
ment. As he once expressed it to the 
gentleman who is reviewing his book for 
us, “I light matches on my trousers and 
I say ‘Sir.’” 
. 

A friend confesses to having indited 
a sonnet—which we have tried in vain 
to procure for publica- 
tion—voicing his emo- 
tions On First Looking 
into a New Volume of 
the New York Edition of 
Henry James. We suspect the sonnet to 
be as worthy of Keats, in its way, as the 
title, for our friend is a true Jamesianer. 
For the devout worshipper there can 
scarcely be another joy comparable with 
that bound up in these volumes, in which 


The New 
Edition of 
James 


H. PERRY ROBINSON 


Author of 7he Twentieth Century American 








“the master” is bringing up one by one 
the very most significant of his works, 
with intimate, inimitable discourse of 
“origins” and “evolutions.” The fine 
ecstasy is of course only for the ardent 
and avowed disciple; but even the un- 
regenerate may concede the dignity and 
interest of this collected edition, which 
we reserve for more detailed comment. 
Unquestionably Mr. James is a figure of 
importance in English fiction; more than 
that, he is one of the keenest of critics. 
The prefaces to these volumes, in which 
he has, so to speak, turned the sharp edge 
of his critical faculty against himself, 
promise to constitute in their entirety one 
of the most interesting of personal docu- 
ments. Besides, the edition is making 
accessible, after a lapse of time, some of 
the most curious and entertaining of his 
earlier fictions, and the books are admi- 
rable in typography and binding. It is 
not often that a uniform edition of the 
works of a living writer can be justified 
on so many valid counts. 


» 
Miss Mary Boardman Sheldon, author 


of Coffee and a Love Affair, a short novel 
to be published in September, is a New 


W. C. MORROW 
Author of Lentala of the South Seas 
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MARY BOARDMAN SHELDON 
Author of Coffee and a Love Affair 


Yorker, born and bred. She had not 
been absent from New York for more 
than three consecutive 
months until eight years 
ago, when her desire for 
travel started her on her 
wanderings. After see- 
ing Europe, she became enamored with 
South America, or at least with what she 
was told about it, and off she went on 
short notice to the United States of 
Colombia. There she lived on a coffee 
plantation and had many experiences 
such as are described in her book. Her 
enthusiasm for the life in that moun- 
tainous country is sincerely expressed in 
her novel. 


Mary B. 
Sheldon 
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Professor Hugo Miinsterberg would 
be an admirable critic of this country if 
he only knew where his 


Professor observation left off and 
Miinsterberg his preposessions began. 
Again In his article on “Prohi- 

bition and Social Psy- 
chology” in the August number of 


McClure’s Magazine he prefaces an excel- 
lent summary of the arguments against 
Prohibition with this very fair and well- 
authenticated criticism— 


No problem has in America a fair hearing as 
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SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER 


Author of My School and My Gospel 


soon as one side has become the fashion of 
mind. Only the cranks come out with an un- 
balanced, exaggerated opposition and thus 
really help the cause they want to fight against. 
The well-balanced thinkers keep quiet and 
simply look on while the movement rushes for- 
ward, waiting quietly for the reaction which 
sets in from the inner absurdity of every social 
extreme. 


But when he ceases to summarise other 
people’s arguments and begins to offer 
some of his own, he is quite at the mercy 
of his temperament. 


Puritanism has held back the real American 
spirit of artistic creation in fine arts and music 
and drama: prohibition without substitutes 
would crush still more the esthetic spirit in 
the brain of man and would make beauty still 
more the domain of women. Her more re- 
sponsive physiological constitution does not 
need the artificial paralysis of the inhibiting 
centres. The mind of the average woman 
shows that lower degree of checking power 
which small alcoholic doses produce in the 
average man. But just therefore she and men 
of the female type cannot carry on alone the 
work of the nation. A national life without 
the artificial inhibitions of the restraining cen- 
tres becomes for the large masses a matter of 
mere practical calculation and righteous dul- 


ness. Truly the German, the Frenchman, the 
Italian who enjoys his glass of light wine and 
then wanders joyful and elated to the master- 
pieces of the opera, serves humanity better 
than the New Englander who drinks his ice- 
water and sits satisfied at the vaudeville show, 
world-far from real art. Better America in- 
spired than America sober... . Man is 
schooling himself for the active and effective 
life by the temperate use of exciting beverages 
which playingly awake those feelings of suc- 
cess. The scholar and the minister and a thou- 
sand other individuals may not need this train- 
ing, but the millions, the masses, cannot pre- 
pare themselves for a national career of effec- 
tiveness if this opportunity is taken from their 
lives. 

And deprived of this source of emotional 
excitement, the country will inevitably 
seek more injurious substitutes— 
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Zealotism in religious belief, tyranny and 
cruelty, sexual over-indulgence and perversion, 
gambling and betting, mysticism and super- 
stition, recklessness and adventurousness, and, 
above all, senseless crimes have always been 
the means of overcoming the emptiness and 
monotony of unstimulated life. 
America under prohibition pushes the masses 
into gambling and reckless excitements and 
sexual disorder and money-crazes and criminal 
explosions of mind. 


an 


Part of which might do well enough in 
verse if set to rollicking music, and there 
are moments when all of it would pass 
muster in a toast. After an “artificial in- 
hibition of the restraining centres’”— 
several glasses of it—-it might be possible 
to follow the reasoning. But at this mo- 
ment of “calculated” sobriety and “right- 
eous dulness” we cannot see the relation 
between ice-water and vaudeville or mys- 
ticism and no beer. We cannot even 
make out why the arts should flourish if 
the average man drank himself into the 
condition of the average woman. A sort 
of dry scepticism blights the whole argu- 
ment for us just now, even though it rests 
on the powerful assertions that “the his- 
tory of culture shows it on every page” 
and “history shows it abundantly.” But 
as an expression of personal feeling it is 
on the whole ingratiating, proving that 
Professor Miinsterberg must at times be 
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very expansive and companionable. As 
“social psychology” it seems rather for- 
midable and complicated, but it is really 
nothing but the good old friendly warn- 
ing that 


The man who does not drink at all and goes to 
bed quite sober, 
Falls as the leaves do fall early in October. 


The only danger in the passage is that, 
as he says of certain other arguments, it 
may “really help the cause he wants to 
fight against.” 

R 


In the Preface to his Four Plays for 
Children, Mr. John Jay Chapman says 
the first two of the plays 


have been acted “and 

John Jay 
Cliaemen seem to present no spe- 
P cial difficulties.” But 
for this assurance we 


should have thought them no more ap- 
propriate for children than are the plays 
of Stephen Phillips or Percy Mackaye. 
They abound in wizards, witches, fairies 
and elves and are written in a smooth 
blank verse that should be easy to com- 
mit to memory, but one would not guess 
a childish audience from any limitation 
either of the thought or language. 


I know not why this elfin knavery 
Forebodes some greater grief; but it is so. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. BEATRICE HARRADEN 


No matter what Miss Beatrice Harraden may write, she wil] always be remembered first of all as the author 
of Ships that Pass in the Night. The romantic interest of her new novel, /mferf/ay, centres in the love of a 


famous Arctic explorer and the heroine, Harriet Rivers. 


and of woman's activity in general. 


These lesser agents and unthinking folk 

Are still united in their element 

With other great effects, both good and bad; 
And in their innocency show a life 

Whose fluctuations are accessory 

To murders and to prayers they dream not of. 


Such passages are not infrequent, and 
this occurs in one of the plays that have 
been acted. On the other hand there is 
a definite story and plenty of exciting 
incident. Mr. Chapman expresses the 
“belief that all children, however differ- 


‘ing from one another in natural endow- 


ment, can be equally counted on to learn 
their lines thoroughly, and to work with 
unflagging enthusiasm over the produc- 
tion of a play.” It is an interesting ex- 
periment, and its success would indicate 
the needlessness of writing so very far 
down as people do when they write for 
children. It seems, however, an odd turn 


The book has considerable to say of Woman Suffrage 


for Mr. Chapman’s energies to take. 
Emerson and Other Essays and Causes 
and Consequences, published about ten 
years ago and still much read and quoted, 
marked him as the most vigorous and 
original of the American essayists of the 
day. Since he ceased writing there has 
been nothing in that field at all compara- 
ble to either of these volumes. Dozens of 
pleasant little books on literature and life 
in general have appeared each year, and 
reviewers have said pleasant things about 
each of them. Few can be remembered 
for more than a week. Only the other day 
some one in all seriousness awarded the 
primacy to Mr. Bliss Carman, and no- 
body cared enough about the matter to 
protest. In these circumstances it is dis- 
appointing that the author of the Essay 
on Emerson should be preoccupied with 
metrical plays for children, however well 
he writes them. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER BOX 


I 


HE gentleman who used 


fl ito address us from Brit- 


Tt 
>= 


[Wa ish Columbia has re- 
Maa moved himself to some 
Wee hamiet in Wyoming, 
{ . 

alll; a whence he sends us a 
mes Uisapproving and criti- 
cal post-card. His sentences are neatly 
written and are picked out in red. What 
he says is hardly worth so much cali- 
graphic care. He begins by remarking 
that we are “unnaturally benignant,” and 
asks where is our vitriol. Another anony- 
mous correspondent addresses us to the 
same purport. Both these persons seem 
to forget that we can answer only such 
letters as we receive, and that if our read- 
ers prefer to impart their inner confi- 
dences to us, or to ask politely for varied 
information, we naturally answer them in 
kind. Who are we that we should go 
about sprinkling vitriol on unoffending 
friends? The gentleman from the ham- 
let in Wyoming says: “Your guard is 
down.” If he will only enter the tilt-yard 
over some interesting question, our guard 
will be fairly good, we fancy. As a 
matter of fact, a little sword-play would 
suit us very well; only we must have an 
opponent worth our while. We doubt 
whether even a third-class champion in- 
habits a certain hamlet in Wyoming, 
which we could name if we were able to 
decipher the post-mark on our correspon- 

dent’s card. 


y 
~ 


iN 





II 


Here is a reader who thinks that he is 
on the trail of a mystery. 


Dear Letrer-Box: Will the astute editor 
of many titles kindly enlighten one who sits in 
darkness on the following proposition—as we 
say in the wild West: 

I notice in your advertising columns that all 
the authors are content to appear under their 
proper names without the title of “Mr.” pre- 
fixed, except “Mr.” Winston Churchill and 
“Mr.” H. G. Wells. F. Marion Crawford is 
there, quite simple, as it were, and Frank 
Danby—“Mrs.” being put in as “Mr.” Of 


course Jack London couldn’t be other than 
plain Jack. Eden Phillpotts is something of 
a writer in the estimation of a good many 
readers, and even Paul Bourget can claim a 
following; but their publishers insert their 
wares over no “Mr.” 
Would you mind elucidating this? 
An Otp FRienp. 


Apparently our’ correspondent thinks 
that authors personally revise the ad- 


‘ yertisements which their publishers issue 


on their behalf; or else that the different 
publishers have united in some occult 
scheme as to the elimination of titles. 
Quite the contrary. The authors don’t 
have anything to do with it, the pub- 
lishers send in their advertisements with- 
out mutual consultation as to forms, and 
THe BooxMan prints them all just as 
they come in. Concerning particular 
cases, therefore, we advise our Old 
Friend to seek knowledge from the pub- 
lisher or publishers in question. But 
there isn’t any mystery about it any- 
where. 


Ill 


Speaking of mysteries reminds us of 
the very delicate and _ difficult case to 
which ‘we made an allusion last month. 
It brings in the Junior Editor but is 
really of no great importance except in 
so far as it involves our own views, 
prejudices, or feelings, or whatever you 
may like to call them; and because it is 
rather complicated when we come to ex- 
plain it. Well! A literary gentleman 
in Canton, Ohio, sent a manuscript to 
this magazine. In reply he received his 
manuscript back with the following 
rather nice letter: 


Dear Sir: While we regret that at the pres- 
ent time we cannot find a place for “An Alpha- 
bet of Authors,” we wish to thank you 
personally for the amusing letter which ac- 
companied the manuscript. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Eprrors or THe Bookman. 


We should think that this would have 
ended the matter. But no. The gentle- 
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man returned the letter, underscoring 
scornfully the words, at the present 
time, and writing sarcastic things all 
around the blank parts of the page. Then 
he added: “Please hand the enclosed to 
the Senior Editor.” Now how did he, 
know that the Senior Editor knew noth- 
ing about his manuscript and that the 
polite letter was the deft work of the 
Junior Editor? Yet he must have known, 
for his sarcasm is directed wholly at the 
latter. It is quite uncanny. What he 
wrote about the Junior Editor we pub- 
lish here, in part, and with some unavoid- 
able expurgations. We believe in giving 
all would-be contributors a fair show. 
This is what he says : 


Along about the year 1970, an aged, white- 
haired man may be seen toiling up Murray 
Hill. He stops at the Rue Trente-Cinquiéme 
and enters THE BooKMAN offices. Here may 
be seen His Sherlockian Majesty, the Rt. Hon. 
the Junior Editor, who looks up long enough 
from the nine-hundred-and-umpty-steenth 
series of Sherlock Holmes Adventures (still 
running in Jollier’s Weekly) to tell the aged 
stranger: “Nothing doing. Come around next 
year, when we aren’t rushed so much.” The 
stranger looks around the palatial offices and 
observes a set of golf sticks in one corner. 
Lying on the desk is a volume entitled What 
I Know About the Auto-Car. Upon a shelf 
is a complete set of the philosophical treatises 
of Miss Carolyn Wells, with such ponderous 
titles as Fluffy Ruffles, A Foolishness An- 
thology, etc.*. . . The stranger smiles as he 
notices these things, but he has no sense of 
humour. He only thinks he has. None but 
paid contributors are allowed to have a sense 
of humour. The stranger shuffles out of the 
offices and starts down Fifth Avenue, the Junior 
Editor telling him that on account of the fail- 
ure of the corn crop on the Isle of Man, Hall 
Caine will write only one novel this year in- 
stead of two. 


There is a good deal more of this, but 
what we have printed will show the per- 
vading bitterness of the writer’s mind. 
What we personally object to is the 
assumption that the Junior Editor is “His 
Sherlockian Majesty.” Why, there are 
times when we hardly consider him a real 
Sherlockian at all. We have known for 
years that he considers Rodney Stone the 
best book that Conan Doyle ever wrote; 
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and in the last number of the Forum he 
actually threw off a subtle mask and re- 
vealed a secret that even we had never 
suspected in all these years. He wrote 
(p. 128) of the “somewhat overestimated 
Conan Doyle of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories” and the “inadequately appreci- 
ated author of Rodney Stone, The White 
Company, and The Refugees!!” Shades 
of Moriarty! When did he begin classi- 
fying The White Company and The 
Refugees with real books? Verily, much 
motoring has made him mad. We cannot 
deal with him here in the office, for it 
would stop the whole machinery of the 
place; but we foresee that we shall have 
to take him out to at least four dinners 
and eight luncheons, and talk to him 
soothingly, and reason with him, before 
we can persuade him not to print literary 
opinions which would make a cat laugh. 
And to think of all the beautiful hours 
that we have spent with him over real 
Sherlockian problems! Quantum muta- 
tus ab illo! 


IV 


A gentleman in Detroit, Michigan, asks 
two interesting questions : 


Will you kindly answer two historical ques- 
tions as to which I am unable to find satis- 
factory information? These are: 

(1) Is the ‘King of England still called 
“King of Great Britain, France and Ireland,” 
as was James I., for example, in the dedication 
of the English Version of the Bible? 

(2) One reads a great deal about Napoleon's 
faithful Mameluke, Rustem or Roustem, who 
slept at his master’s door at night. But 
Rustem seems to drop out of history before 
the end of Napoleon’s life, and he certainly 
did not accompany the Emperor to St. Helena. 
Can you tell me anything about him? 


We answer: (1) It was stipulated in 
the Treaty of Amiens made by Napoleon 
as First Consul with Great Britain 
(1802), that henceforth the British mon- 
arch should drop the title “King of 
France”’—a title which was naturally 
very irritating to the French ever since 
Great Britain had lost its last strip of 
French territory, Calais. In a small way, 
this concession gratified French pride 
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even more than substantial concessions 
of other kinds. 

(2) Rustem, the “faithful” Mameluke, 
drops temporarily out of the Napoleonic 
narrative in 1814. When the Emperor 
had lost Paris, when Marshal Marmont 
betrayed the greater part of his army to 
the Allies, and when Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau was meditating abdication, 
then Rustem, no longer faithful, slipped 
away to Paris, and was seen no more. It 
it recorded that Napoleon felt this de- 
sertion more keenly than even that of 
Marshal Berthier, who deserted at the 
same time. During the Hundred Days, 
the Emperor found time to visit his re- 
sentment upon Rustem, for he had him 
arrested and confined in the Castle of 
Vergennes. Had Waterloo turned out 
to be a French victory and had the Na- 
poleonic dynasty continued, it is likely 
that Rustem would have been shot or 
hanged; but of course, he was released 
by the Bourobn king and even received a 
small office under the French govern- 
ment. Later, Rustem went to England 
and was exhibited to curious crowds who 
were still under the spell of the Napol- 
eonic fascination. Then the man ap- 
peared to vanish from the public view. 
In 1840, however, when the body of Na- 
poleon was brought from St. Helena and 
was laid to rest in the gorgeous tomb of 
the Invalides with impressive cere- 
monies, a thrill of surprise went through 
the assembled multitude at the sight of 
Rustem, in his well-known garb as a 
Mameluke, following the remains of the 
master whom he had betrayed. The date 
of Rustem’s death is unknown, but he 
certainly lived some years after the event 
just noted. There is quite a body of 
literature relating to him, consisting, 
however, mostly of pamphlets. 


Vv 


In the Letter-Box for June, we hap- 
pened to remark that something or other 
“gave us a turn.” An unsigned letter 
in a spidery handwriting asks: 


Please tell us just what “a turn” is, and the 
process by which it is accomplished. 


“A turn” is a beautifully idiomatic ex- 
pression, contributed long ago to the 


vocabulary of the English language from 
feminine sources. It can’t be defined— 
and this is its chief merit: it is so ele- 
mental and yet so complex. If you have 
ever had a turn you will know ; but if you 
haven't, then it simply can’t be ex- 
plained. Perhaps the French crise de 
nerfs comes somewhere near it, yet that 
doesn’t convey the feeling of gaspy blank- 
ness which goes with a real “turn.” 


VI 


When we reopened the Letter-Box we 
knew that erelong there would come to 
us a note from Cafion City, Colorado, 
written in a very remarkable hand; and 
with a small coroneted bird in silver em- 
bossed in the right-hand upper corner. In 
fact, we don’t mind admitting that it was 
the hope of receiving such a letter that 
caused us to resume this department of 
the magazine. And we were not disap- 
pointed. Almost at once the letter came. 
It begins : 

To 
Our Colonel. 

We have been preening ourselves over 
this ever since the first of June. No 
matter what the letter said. It was in 
disapproval of the advice given us by 
“A. C.,” as to how to enlarge the circu- 
lation of THe Bookman. “A. C.” is al- 
ready forgotten; but the remarkable 
writing with the small ocroneted bird in 
silver remains on our desk as a guerdon 
and perpetual inspiration. 


Vill 


Some one from Albany, New York, 
writes : 


I think that some time ago, you drew a dis- 
tinction between “education” and “cultivation,” 
and said that there were some test-words of 
language that serve to show when a person 
using them is merely educated and not really 
cultivated. Will you not kindly let me have 
a list of these words, or some of them? 


Nothing would please us more. We 
append a small list of a dozen or so as a 
nucleus, and shall add to it from time 
to time such words and phrases as occur 
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to us—words and phrases which plainly 
show the user to be only half-baked and 
outside the pale of true Enlightenment. 
When any of the words are slang, it is 
to be understood that they are condemned 
not as slang, but as being the wrong 
kind of slang. We shall venture to de- 
scribe the collection as 
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“Along these lines.” 
“Brainy.” 
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“Clubman.” 

“Dandy” (as an adjective). 

“Exclusive” (as a social term). 

“Gentlemanly.” 

“He (she, it) struck a new note.” 

“In touch with” (except in a technical 
term in military or naval discourse). 

“*Phone,” for “telephone,” either as noun 
or verb. 

“Pleased to meet you.” 

“Social standing.” 

“Stylish.” 

“Up to date.” 


THE CASUAL READER 


I have been looking into a volume on 
The Strenuous Career, by the Rev. Mad- 
ison C. Peters, because 
I thought it might be 
characteristic of the 
country in which I live. 
It is—and very familiar. 
I do not remember ever reading or hear- 
ing a serious remark about the Rev. 
Madison C. Peters as preacher or author. 
Not to imply that so widely quoted a per- 
son may not somewhere have been dis- 
cussed with perfect gravity. I may have 
been so taken with the flash and noise of 
the reports of him in the newspapers that 
I did not look for any comment on them. 
They seemed of a kind more likely to be 
preceded by a “scare head” than followed 
by a thought. Moreover, owing to the 
quality of the remarks attributed to the 
Rev. Madison C. Peters, he seemed too 
“typical” an American to be quite real. 
I wonder, by the way, if other people 
ever have that feeling about some of 
their conspicuous compatriots—that they 
are too good for literary or journalistic 
purposes to be true to life, too reminis- 
cent of novels, skits, satires, allegories, 
burlesques and transatlantic criticism to 
be real. Colonel Watterson, Hannibal 
Chollop, Senator Beveridge, Gilead P. 
Beck, Thomas Dixon, Chancellor Day, 
Hosea Biglow, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Thomas Lawson, Benjamin Tillman, 
Jefferson Brick are among the prominent 


American 
Exemplars 


Americans whose names sometimes play 
this trick upon me. It comes no doubt 
from careless reading in newspapers, 
novels and books of sarcasm about 
America without trying to remember 
which is which. It is of course alto- 
gether irrational. I know, for example, 
that Colonel Watterson did not occur in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, but is occurring daily 
in some Southern State. I know that 
Senator Beveridge is not an invention of 
James Russell Lowell, but on the con- 
trary a physiological fact, one of nature’s 
cunning plagiaries. Yet for a moment 
there is that instinctive uncertainty—are 
they men or types? Do they belong to 
some story or to “American traits” or to 
the “public eye”? In the same way the 
quoted sayings of the Rev. Madison C. 
Peters made him seem  symbolical, 
though I must have known all along that 
he was an authentic man. 

The Strenuous Career contains, ac- 
cording to the title-page, “nuggets of wis- 
dom,” “keen and witty sayings,” which 
reveal “to man and boy the secrets of suc- 
cess.” However that may be, no Ameri- 
can can disown it. It is indigenous to 
the United States of Punch and the Big- 
low Papers. It is written in a style 
which, like chewing tobacco, may have 
fallen from class to class, but which re- 
mains to this day none the less distinc- 
tively American— 

The best way to prevent a gun from scat- 
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tering is to put in a single shot. Better to be 
a second-rate something than a first-rate noth- 
ing. . . . Success is ever on the side of the 
hustler. . Luck waits for something to 
turn up. Pluck turns up something. 
Always keep your powder dry, ready to go off 
at any moment with explosive force. ; 
Grapple like a man and you will be a man. 
Swim off and don’t wait for anybody to put a 
cork under you. . . . Never despair! Don’t 
whimper! Be up and doing. . . . There is 
always room at the top. . . . The two abso- 
lutely necessary attributes to reach the heights 
of success are strength and character, the for- 
mer to be shaped by the latter. Manhood 
needs to be muscular and the muscle needs to 
be manly. But brain is more than biceps and 
the will more precious than the forearm. 
Better a will that can resolve like Napoleon 
or persevere like Washington than the power 
to lift a thousand pounds avoirdupois or swim 
the English Channel. 


It has been the same so far back as I 
can remember, with hardly any change in 
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the words. Grasp the handle of your be- 
ing, young people, and strive upward to 
the light. All’s well that sells well, 
young man, but Christian principles are 
good things and should be employed, 
whenever it is possible, even in your busi- 
ness. Be honest, be firm, be good, choose 
the right. “It may be better to deserve 
success: than to attain it,’ but Rocke- 
feller and Saint Francis were both mem- 
bers of the church. Of what do the lives 
of such men as Saint Paul, Martin Van 
Buren, Peter the Great remind us? “He 
who has pluck need not wait for luck.” 
To what extent it has helped to fill the 
jails or the high places in this country 
may some day be determined by a pa- 
tient sociologist. But to the echo-beaten 
mind of a casual reader it is interesting 
rather as one of the numerous demo- 
cratic liturgies, pen-habits, thought-sav- 
ing devices or mental petrifactions which 
make so many public Americans seem 
allegorical. After all, except in public, 
there are really no such men. 
F. M. Colby. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR AND HIS 
INCOME 


mR. JOHN W. ALEX- 
ma ANDER, at one of the 
ma recent gatherings of 
fa Lhe Stowaways,” a din- 
— ing club of artists and 
= writers, was telling some 
of his early experiences. 
One of the stories was of an attempt he 
made to interview and sketch General 
Grant, just after the close of -the Civil 
War. Harper's Weekly, for which Mr. 
Alexander was then working, had not 
been altogether kindly in its remarks 
relating to the general. The editor, in 
starting young Alexander off on the job, 
warned him to avoid mentioning the pub- 
lication he represented, if possible. Gen- 
eral Grant received the young man very 
kindly, and the first lines of the sketch 
were on paper when the question was 
put. 


eu 
ai 


; Comat’ 45; 


“What magazine do you represent, 
young man?” asked General Grant. 

Alexander was absorbed in his work. 
The general repeated his question. The 
artist glanced up, seemed to recover him- 
self and replied, “Yes, this will take but 
a few minutes.” 

The question came again, louder, and 
the reply was, “Only a few minutes, I am 
sure.” 

“Young man, what paper do you rep- 
resent? Where is this to be published ?” 
roared the general. 

Alexander gripped his cap and sketch- 
pad and, terrified, shouted back, 
“Harper's!” 

The old general gathered himself for 
a spring, and Mr. Alexander still de- 
clares himself firm_in the belief that he 
would certainly have been kicked down 
the front steps of the Grant home if he 
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had not bolted. To think of our John W. 
Alexander, whose fortune from his paint- 
ings is nearly as great as his fame, as 
being in danger of General Grant’s boot 
is laughable to-day. This happened dur- 
ing Mr. Alexander’s illustrating days, 
when men were envied if they made a 
living from the work and when a com- 
petence was beyond all expectations. 
That the illustrator is now being re- 
warded for his efforts is very certain. 
At about the time the author reached the 
plane of the automobile, and the play- 
wright that of the French villa, the illus- 
trator began investing in the shares of 
studio buildings. His interest in the bill 
of fare placarded in front of Beefsteak 
John’s gave way before the charm of the 
dishes prepared by his Japanese servant, 
or the table d’héte of Café Boulevard, or 
possibly a smart dinner party uptown. 
These changed conditions prove that the 
illustrator, having fortified his “feeling” 
and “genius” (and no thinking person 
doubts the value of these qualities), with 
practical and intelligent appreciation of 
the business relations he must sustain, 
has found time to apply some of this com- 
bined force to the end of creating a com- 
mercial value for an artistic thing. 


GIBSON AND PARRISH 


No one questions Charles Dana Gib- 
son’s ability to portray life, to picture it 
as few can write it, with an intensity that 
is so true that at times it has been almost 
brutal. And no one can say he is less an 
artist because he accepted a contract that 
netted him $100,000 in four years. Mr. 
Gibson has also a proper appreciation of 
the worth of his name and reputation when 
applied to other lines of work. Rumour 
has it that on one or two occasions 
he has designed and had built homes for 
his own use, and after living in them for 
a few months has found that he must 
spend the next year in Europe. Using 
these data for advertising purposes, Mr. 
Gibson’s real estate agent has been able 
to secure very wonderful prices for these 
homes. Maxfield Parrish is another 
artist. who is not working in yain; sub- 
stantial reward seems to come to him, 
hand in hand with honour. The pub- 
lishing house that controls his work pays 


well for the privilege; or, in more defi- 
nite terms, $1,000 for each painting he 
delivers to them. 


Howarp PYLE 


Howard Pyle, the greatest painter- 
illustrator of historic America we have 
ever had, receives $10,000 per year from 
the Harpers for a portion of his time. 
He lives quietly in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, one hundred and fifty miles from 
the offices of his publishers. In addition 
to the work this contract involves, Mr. 
Pyle has found time to write and illus- 
trate a number of books and execute 
commissions for mural decorations for 
various public buildings. While no posi- 
tive statement may be made as to the 
exact amount of his income, it may safely 
be said to average $20,000 a year. ‘Be- 
sides these very substantial earnings, 
there was a time when Mr. Pyle was the 
highest priced art editor in the country. 
This was when S. S. McClure had in 
mind the publishing of another mag- 
azine. Mr. Pyle was induced to come 
with the company on a salary to be paid 
at the rate of $36,000 per year, or $18,000 
for three days a week, all the time Mr. 
Pyle would consider taking from his 
painting. 


REMINGTON, CLARK AND WENZELL 


Frederick Remington might have won 
fame as an author, or taken high rank 
as a sculptor, had it not been that his 
ability as a painter has overshadowed his 
other talents. They have all contributed 
to the very comfortable fortune he en- 
joys. Walter Appleton Clark, though 
dying in comparative youth, received 
$15,000 a year on contract from Collier’s 
for the last year and a half of his life. 
Soon after his death a sale of his pictures 
netted several thousands. And this sug- 
gests a point of interest in the work of 
the “big men” in illustration. Practically 
all of them to-day sell only the right to 
reproduce their work, retaining the used 
originals fér themselves. A. B. Wenzell 
is paid $250 for the reproductive rights 
to his paintings, and usually finds no diffi- 
culty in selling the originals for a couple 
of hundred more. Howard Pyle saves 
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his originals, calling them his life in- 
surance, and expecting them to take the 
place of that protection. 


THE NEWSPAPER ARTISTS 


The established illustrator of to-day 
has other advantages over the artist of 
twenty-five yeirs ago—he may live most 
anywhere he pleases or travel anywhere 
his fancy takes him. Provided he car- 
ries his work along, he may be in Paris 
or Munich; out on Western plains or up 
in Eastern mountains. In fact, there is 
no other profession or calling that pays 
its successful men so well and that at 
the same time gives them half the free- 
dom. Of course there are exceptions to 
this rule; there are those men who, 
through choice of subjects or peculiar line 
of work, are compelled to spend most of 
their time in the city. But usually they 
find their greatest interest in living hard 
by. the spot that produces the material 
they need. And be sure these men are 
rewarded, and that right substantially. 
Take those on the newspapers, for ex- 
ample: John T. McCutcheon, that happy 
cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, re- 
ceives $20,000 per year, or about $55 per 
laugh ; and that is not taking into account 
vacation days, when pay goes on just 
the same—for the laugh he might have 
produced. It is McCutcheon’s ability to 
draw the sunny side, to make his assaults 
upon corruption in high places carry a 
smile with them, that gives the extreme 
of value to his work. In contrast, how- 
ever, is Bradley, of the Chicago News, 
who has encompassed a goodly fortune 
by his ability to picture life as stern real- 
ity and vice as anything rather than 
enticing. 


THe Funny MEN 


Newspaper cartoonists and caricatur- 
ists are not the only ones on the art staff 
of the daily press that are well paid. 
Dan Smith, the crack newspaper illus- 
trator, receives $65 a day from the New 
York World. For fear that he might 
acquire more than his share of this 
world’s goods (no pun intended), Mr. 
Smith works but four days a week on 
the newspaper and manages very com- 


fortably on his yearly income of $13,520. 
When it comes to the “funny” men of the 
daily press, the men who draw Buster 
Browns and Tiny Tads, Panhandle Petes 
and Newlyweds’ Babies, most any of them 
receive salaries equal to the income of the 
average successful business man. In fact, 
Outcault, the originator of Buster Brown, 
has been accused of having made 
$100,000 a year for several years out of 
the popularity of that much-drawn young 
man. Windsor McKay broke all records 
when he was keeping three series of 
comics going and starring on the vaude- 
ville stage as well. His strength, ability 
and ambition seem without limit. Who, 
even ten years ago, would ever have 
thought an artist capable of turning out 
such weird, imaginative work as Little 
Nemo, Sammy Sneeze and The Dream of 
a Rarebit Fiend, week in and week out, 
and at the same time do a turn, with 
the support of his creative pen, to the 
delight of New York’s “continuous” 
audiences? Mr. McKay, rather than re- 
sembling the impracticable and_ idle 
dreamer the artist is often charged with 
being, more nearly resembles one of our 
captains of industrv. whose tireless devo- 
tion to his undertakings has made him a 
marvel even in our day of never-ending 
toil. 


E. A. ABBEY 


Art now has so many and such diversi- 
fied avenues of expression, and so many 
of its followers are considered, often- 
times against their will, specialists in 
some one of its branches, that little at- 
tempt is being made here to introduce 
them in the order of their merit ; certainly 
not in the order of their earning capacity. 
As is the, case with all of the fine arts, 
the men doing the most serious and last- 
ing work find the way most difficult. 
It is quite certain that our best illus- 
trators have been longest in arriving; yet 
the man who, through some original 
method of treatment or cleverness of 
ideas, has been able to jump to the front, 
deserves credit as well as compensation. 
His work may be a long way from even 
the more reasonable requirements of art, 
but he generally knows this and admits 
that he entertains or pleases without in- 
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structing. The best of these men usually 
find their weakness later on, and many 
of them have sacrificed the greater por- 
tion of a princely income that they might 
bring themselves into repute with their 
fellows and produce something lasting. 
Yet there are those who have risen rap- 
idly without compromising their stand- 
ards. E. A. Abbey may well be consid- 
ered the most striking example of an 
artist who early found the smile of For- 
tune directed on him, while he was work- 
ing, without deviation, toward his highest 
ideals. 

When but nineteen years old he was 
taken on Harper’s, and after seven years 
of service for them in this country the 
publishing house sent him to England. 
While no certain record is available as to 
his earnings during those first years, 
there can be no question but that they 
were sufficient for all reasonable de- 
mands. It was not so very long after his 
establishment in England that he was 
able to secure almost any price he cared 
to ask for his illustrations, Harper’s pay- 
ing him $1,500 for page drawings. Abbey 
does little, if any, work for reproduction 
these days, as his time is occupied with 
larger tasks. If fame had not been his 
at the time, it would have come with the 
painting of King Edward’s coronation, 
by royal command. 


THe “PopuLar” ScHOOL 


Of the men whose incomes have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, until there 
is scarcely a way to reckon them, there 
may be a half dozen. The financial ad- 
vancement of these popular artists may 
reasonably, if reason could be attached 
to anything so sensational, be compared 
with the meteoric rises of the young men 
who have stepped into Wall Street and 
stepped out again with a fortune. The 
only real difference is that the gambler 
usually loses what he wins in a shorter 
time than it took him to acquire it, while 
the popular artist is generally sure of ac- 
quiring for several years at least. 


Curisty, FisHer AND Hutt 


Howard Chandler Christy is said to 
have “cleaned up” $80,000 in one year; 
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which sum is something more than the 
combined salaries of all the members of 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. This may 
be an exaggeration—it probably is, and 
it should be. Yet that it is possible for 
Christy to make such a sum and that it 
is probable his income for a twelvemonth 
has climbed well up toward that figure, 
is proven by the fact that his royalties on 
an edition of one portfolio of drawings, 
the execution of which probably occupied 
less than a month, was $13,000 the first 
year it was out. The advertising value 
of Christy’s name is so great that he has 
been offered handsome studio-apartments 
rent free if he would only move into them 
and establish the reputation of the build- 
ing. Harrison Fisher is another popular 
artist who has found the public very prac- 
tically appreciative. His career in many 
respects has been similar to that of 
Christy’s, also his income; though it is 
doubtful if the latter has ever reached the 
high-water mark set by Christy’s star 
year. Record has it that Fisher’s brush 
brought him $20,000 in seven months at 
one time.. Henry Hutt is also a member 
of this class. In ten years he sprinted 
from a four-dollar-a-week artist’s “devil” 
in a Chicago engraving house all the way 
to a seat of honour in the real artists’ 
club. While the first years of Mr. Hutt’s 
“career” were somewhat stormy, at least 
they were proportionately short. He 
early found himself and fixed a rising 
scale of prices on his work. This proved 
an excellent plan, the only change neces- 
sary in the programme being a read- 
justment of the scale in order to frighten 
off the buyer with a limited purse. The 
real, financial success of these three men, 
Christy, Fisher and Hutt, lies in their 
ability to produce. Except when selling 
stuff on a royalty basis, the prices paid 
them, while seemingly enormous, are 
actually not record-breaking. 


THE LEYENDECKERS 


The Leyendeckers, while working 
along different lines from those followed 
by the three prolific ones just mentioned, 
and with vastly different ideals, are yet 
te be classed among the popular artists. 
Like Hutt, both of these men heard the 
call of the Muse above the confusion of 
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a Chicago engraving house—the same en- 
graving house, in fact. Instead of run- 
ning to girls’ heads, the Leyendeckers 
have won great sums from drawing men. 
The writer some two years ago had the 
pleasure of calling at Mr. J. C. Leyen- 
decker’s studio with a request for a mag- 
azine cover design; no suggestion was 
advanced as to subject and no limit set 
as to price; but in reply to this offer Mr. 
Leyendecker could only say that his 
time was booked for a year ahead, and 
that it was out of the question for him 
to consider a commission to be executed 
within that time. As to the prices these 
men receive, Collier's pays F. X. Leyen- 
decker $500 for each drawing he makes 
for them; while his brother contents him- 
self with $350 per drawing from that 
source. 


FIGURES AND INCOMES 


There are many other illustrators who 
have received substantial reward for 
their work, as well as achieving an en- 
viable reputation from the production of 
pictures that will last. Arthur I. Keller 
probably has more de luxe editions of 
our best American classics to his credit 
than any other illustrator; and to show 
the prominent position the illustrator oc- 
cupies in these volumes it is only neces- 
sary to mention that they are known as 
the Keller Edition. Louis Loeb, before 
he abandoned illustrating that-he might 
have the more time to paint, was paid 
$500 a picture on the work he did for 
Collier's. F.C. Yohn is just now adding 
to his income as well as reputation in 
making the round-the-world trip with the 
fleet. This is supplying him with ma- 
terial for years to come as well as for 
the delightfully sketchy work now ap- 
pearing. Peter Newell, the creator of a 
number of children’s books that interest 
the grownups, is another author-illustra- 
tor-cartoonist whohasclimbedhigh. Will 
Bradley made art pay long before he 
accepted Collier's offer of $1,000 a month 
as their art editor. J. M. Flagg received 
$3,500 for the drawings he made during 
the month of last October. The Associ- 
ated Sunday Magazine recently paid him 
$1,500 for twelve days’ work. And that 
means literally twelve days, for during 


the twelve evenings he knocked out com- 
ics at the rate of $30 per evening. Hy. 
Meyer, with his comics, children’s books, 
theatrical posters and page each Sunday 
in the Times, is not falling much short 
of $10,000 a year. When Harry Ogden 
was working under contract for Wana- 
maker’s and the Strobridge Lithograph- 
ing Company, he received $5,000 a year 
from each of them and was able to turn 
out about another $5,000 worth of work 
from miscellaneous commissions. J. V. 
McFall has received $2,000 from one 
publication (The Associated Sunday 
Magazine) for illustrations made since 
the beginning of 1908. Several years 
ago he refused a salary offer of $8,000 a 
year. 

There are fully a score of younger men 
who are doing serious work and who 
promise much for the illustrations of the 
future. W. J. Aylward, N. C. Wyeth, 
Arthur Becker, Schoonover, Kemp, 
Townsend, Covey are among these, and 
they are the men who are occupying the 
high places in our best publications to- 
day. Their incomes will range from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year. 


THe Women ILLUSTRATORS 


Illustration has proven a remunerative 
calling for women as well as for men; 
and in their competition the women have 
two, at least, advantages—their industry 
and their facility. The women artists 
are, as a rule, very diligent and work with 
great rapidity. Their rapidity, however, 
often tempts them to slight a drawing, 
provided the general effect is satisfac- 
tory. This combination of conditions has 
brought them good incomes—but not 
fabulous. Sarah S. Stillwell Weber 
ranks high among the women illus- 
trators—probably because she lacks 
the characteristics just applied to her 
sister artists. Mrs. Weber works few 
hours a day and without haste; but 
there are several publishers always wait- 
ing and willing to pay $150 or more 
for any cover she cares to draw. Eliza- 
beth Shippen Greene, Jessie Wilcox 
Smith and Violet Oakley own a goodly 
mansion of colonial design, built of the 
cheques received from their publishers. 
Rose O’Neill Wilson selected one of the 
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cool days last month to make $200. From 
morning till night—and she had com- 
menced and completed a drawing that 
brought her that sum. Of the other 
women artists, May Wilson Preston, 
Alice Barber Stephens, Charlotte Weber 
Ditzler and Grace Wiederseim each aver- 
age more than $5,000 a year from their 
drawings. 


THE Foreicn Group 


The English illustrators, like the 
French and German, are not paid so well 
as the American, though many of them 
have found something close to riches 
come their way when they have turned 
to painting. Frank Brangwyn and Frank 
Craig are able to secure the top prices 
from American publishers, and while 
their work found ready sale at the best 
terms offered in England, yet they have 
both turned to the galleries for the 
greater reward for their efforts. Few 
think of Whistler as an illustrator and 
fewer still know that there was a time 
when he attempted to illustrate so com- 
mercial a thing as the report of a United 
States Coast Survey Commission. The 
reason why more has not been heard of 
this is on acount of the etchings being re- 
fused because the Commission did not 
approve of Whistler’s way of drawing 
trees. These etchings were recently sold 
and brought fabulous prices. When J. J. 
Shannon visited this country not long 
ago he found many willing sitters. The 
portraits of the late Bishop Potter and 
Mrs. Potter were done at that time. Mr. 
Shannon spent four months in this coun- 
try and carried back eighty thousand 
American dollars to show for his efforts, 
to be changed into English pounds. Mr. 
Shannon usually receives $10,000 for a 
portrait commission. 

Mérvon, the great French etcher, failed 
hoth of reward and appreciation during 
his life. He died in an insane asylum. 
mad from disappointment and actual 
want. His etchings, a few copies of 
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which are carefully guarded in the Astor 
Library, are now beyond price. John W. 
Alexander, in many respects our great- 
est painter,-began his art career making 
wood cuts for Harper's. Mr. Alexander 
now commands the highest price for his 
work, his wonderful murals in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington and 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, giving 
proof of its worth. Abbey, as a painter, 
received $200,000 for his work in the 
Boston Public Library, and spent $50,000 
for accessories. John Singer Sargent 
made £60,000 in one year painting por- 
traits of the mighty ones of England; 
£1,000 would be the price for a most un- 
important commission. The Ethel Barry- 
more cover that Sargent painted for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal occupied one 
day of his time and netted him $1,000. 

The painters of other days give some 
interesting, as well as sad, examples of 
what artists are paid—and are not paid. 
Corot, for one of his wonderful land- 
scapes, considered himself fortunate in 
receiving 650 francs. This picture was 
auctioned off last June, at the Hotel 
Drouot, a great Paris auction house, for 
101,000 francs. The purchaser is a 
dealer, who expects to profit by another 
sale. Velasquez was paid about $400, or 
its equivalent, a vear as Court Painter 
and Master of Ceremonies under 
Philip IV. of Spain. Yet Titian, living 
at an earlier period, built a palace from 
the proceeds from his pictures. Rem- 
brandt, who first made himself rich and 
famous, also building a palace, that he 
furnished with all the luxury of the East, 
afterward lost everything and died in 
poverty. 

Whistler, as might be expected, fur- 
nishes a fitting climax and conclusion to 
this recital of the artist’s chance to gain 
riches. His portrait of Carlyle, painted 
in three or four days, brought $4,000— 
the income for a year of many a man who 
is considered to be “doing well” in the 
business world. 

Amos Stote. 











CONCERNING THE AMUSEMENTS 
OF WOMEN 










hee pe a T would be a great bene- 
: a fit to women if they 
Ba could be induced to re- 
Sgard amusement in the 
a simple way that men do, 
# and give up the idea that, 
mais unless combined in some 
way with self- improvement, it needs an 
apology. A man is never ashamed of 
desiring entertainment pure and simple, 
and, having decided upon a form of 
amusement, pursues it with entire single- 
mindedness and an unblushing disregard 
of its frivolous character. If such plays 
as The Sunken Bell, Hedda Gabler or 
Peer Gynt do not amuse him he does not 
go to see them. The fact that they are 
triumphs of dramatic construction, full 
of literary merit, or “classics” in their 
own land does not move him; nor does 
he consider any apology necessary for 
his firm refusal to attend plays given in 
strange tongues. The average woman, 
on the contrary, can never entirely rid 
herself of the idea that amusement by 
itself is an unworthy object, and that to 
be made presentable it should be com- 
bined with something educational. 

It is to this feeling that we owe those 
dreary entertainments that are given 
from time to time, sometimes score a 
brief success, and then disappear, amid 
complaints on the part of the originators 
that nothing really intellectual has any 
chance in this country. The performers 
in these entertainments are often women, 
they are generally managed by women, 
are invariably attended by women, and 
are remarkable for the very slight de- 
mands which they make upon the brains 
of the audience as contrasted with the 
heavy drafts upon their credulity. 

Perhaps the commonest form of im- 
proving entertainment is the drawing- 
room “talk,” a sort of degenerate lecture. 
Fifty years ago, before books were as 
cheap and as plenty as they are now, the 
lecturer was a real force in our civilisa- 
tion. Then some man of known ability, 
master of his subject, would impart his 


knowledge to an audience eager to re- 
ceive it. Now a band of idle women, too 
indolent to read for themselves, assemble 
to hear what some other woman, poorly 
equipped for the task, has to say about 
art, the works of some obscure writer, 
or, theme upon which her ignorance is 
generally the most colossal, the drama. 
Were the women who attend these 
“talks” a little more sincere they would 
confess that they were bored by them; 
were they a little more intelligent they 
would realise that they were certainly not 
being instructed. 

It is interesting to notice the develop- 
ment of these “talks” from their humble 
beginnings of thirty years ago, when the 
course began with “The Lake Poets,” 
was followed by “Shelley, Keats and 
Tennyson,” lumped together for con- 
venience’ sake, and ended with a com- 
prehensive view of “Lowell, Whittier and 
Longfellow.” The subjects of these 
lectures were taken in chronological 
order (no other system was dreamed of), 
which led to strange and unhallowed 
unions between such writers as Emerson 
and Poe, Lowell and Whitman, or Dick- 
ens and De Quincey. The talks on art 
generally began with “Greek Sculpture,” 
with photographs handed about among 
the audience, and seldom went further 
than “Great Painters of the Sixteenth 
Century.” 

From these simple beginnings have 
sprung the discourses upon every im- 
aginable subject to which we are invited 
to listen in the course of a winter. One 
woman advertises a series on “The Great 
Religions of the World,” in which Mrs. 
Eddy and Mme. Blavatsky are treated 
with the same seriousness as Buddha and 
Mahomet; another offers a “Complete 
Synopsis of Herbert Spencer’s Philos- 
ophy” in six lectures, while a third reaps 
a rich harvest by means of a course on 
“Browning’s Religious Belief as Mani- 
fested in His Poetry.” These last lec- 
tures are particularly successful, as most 
of the women who attend them have long 
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since given up Christianity as too warp- 
ing and limiting a form of belief for their 
aspiring minds. (“I can breathe in the 
Buddhist atmosphere,” cries the ad- 
vanced thinker whose faith has been shat- 
tered by a perusal of “Robert Elsmere.” ) 
And this being the case, they are eager 
to find the talented of the earth at one 
with them on this subject. To learn that 
Darwin did not accept Christianity makes 
them feel as if they had discovered Evo- 
lution; to know that Huxley was an ag- 
nostic gives them a share in his biological 
researches, while Matthew Arnold’s 
gentle regret for an outgrown faith in- 
vests them in their own eyes with the 
critic’s mantle. 

Somewhat similar to these talks are 
the readings formerly so much in vogue, 
and, like the talks, unworthy descendants 
of a noble sire. There are those still liv- 
ing who heard Fanny Kemble read and 
can recall the emotion excited by this 
young girl’s matchless interpretation of 
Shakespeare ; and, although many declare 
that the art died with her beautiful and 
gifted kinswoman, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
there have been others since then whose 
rendering of the great writers could hold 
an intelligent audience enthralled. But 
that time is past and a reading now is 
apt to mean a young man inflicting upon 
an audience his own play in blank verse, 
unaccountably rejected by Broadway 
managers, or some of his unpublished 
poems, in which passion and obscurity 
strive for the mastery. 

The keen pleasure felt in listening to 
music is emotional, not intellectual, yet 
women try to make it an instructive ex- 
perience, and to their efforts we owe what 
is without exception the most dreary 
form of entertainment known—the con- 
cert of folk-songs, sung without any ac- 
companiment. Taking for their motto, 
“The less tune the more edification,” 
these enthusiasts are particularly strong 
in concerts of music composed when har- 
mony was in its infancy, and melody, as 
we know it, almost unknown. The real 
shallowness of these critics is clearly 
shown in their attitude toward the popu- 
lar tunes of the day, of which they speak 
with the utmost contempt. It would sur- 
prise them to learn that such a thorough 
musician as Mr. Harvey Loomis has re- 


cently declared that the street melody, the 
“coon song,” is the folk-song of America ; 
that it is the most original music com- 
posed in this‘country, and that its rhythm, 
its unique rag-time, makes it the most 
interesting folk-music in the world. 

Great enthusiasm is manifested over 
obsolete instruments, one young woman 
having scored an artistic triumph by 
means of a species of zither with only 
three strings and no frets, with which 
she accompanied what she called “ilt- 
ing,” but which seemed to the ordinary 
hearer a sort of recitative by one whose 
voice had long since passed its prime. 
But the height of artistic impudence was 
lately reached by the performance of an 
ambitious young person, who, realising 
that the short cut to distinction was by 
the way of cultured eccentricity, chanted 
Arabian lyrics, accompanying herself on 
atom-tom. The strong point about these 
singular entertainments is that as there 
is no standard that may be applied to 
them, criticism resolves itself into an ex- 
pression of individual taste. 

Dancing has been a favourite pastime 
from the earliest dawn of history, and a 
desire to move in time to music is instinc- 
tive in those whose sense of time and 
tune is strong. It is a perfectly simple 
and primitive diversion, natural to youth 
and high spirits, but of late even this has 
fallen under the influence of those who 
love to read some obscure and intricate 
meaning into the simplest and most 
natural of arts. 

About twenty-five years ago a theory 
was advanced, based upon the teaching 
of the actor Delsarte, that the movements 
of the body should be as expressive as 
speech. Surprise was to be indicated by 
one set of gestures, hatred by another, 
etc., and all the motions of the body were 
to be harmonised one with the other into 
a poetic whole. To this beginning may 
be traced the enthusiasm for the presen- 
tation of dances, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Pheenician, which, let them be labelled 
with a sufficiently remote historical or 
geographical name, never fail to draw a 
large, though almost entirely feminine, 
audience. 

In one respect these artistic dances are 
alike—there is never any attempt to keep 
time to the music. That is what makes 
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them artistic. Good step-dancing—a de- 
light to the person with a strong sense 
of rhythm—is scorned, but let any woman 
appear in Greek draperies and sandals 
and pose to melancholy music, and the 
cry of appreciative rapture arises from 
an audience which thinks it is learning 
something. One young woman gives a 
series of “Phoenician Dances,” the music 
for which (the lady being somewhat at 
sea concerning Phoenician instruments) 
consists of a sort of flute and a drum, and 
is of the most agonising description ; an- 
other achieves success in a “Dance of 
the Meadows,” chiefly remarkable be- 
cause it is done barefooted; a third ex- 
presses her young heart’s emotion in a 
dance entitled “The Dawn of Love,” the 
programme explaining minutely what 
each gesture and movement is supposed 
to mean, while another, with an audacity 
bordering on genius, announces that 
words are superfluous to express thought 
—motion suffices—and in proof of this 
dances the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
her audience following the poem with 
such close attention that it is to be feared 
that the finer points of the performance 
are frequently lost. 

But the craze of women for an enter- 
tainment which shall combine culture 
with diversion shows more plainly in 
their views of theatre-going than any- 
where else. The taste for the drama is 
2s inborn in human nature as that for 
dancing, fiction, or sweets, and appeals 
to the same primitive instincts. Why 
will not women recognise this fact and 
be willing to consider the theatre as a 
source of amusement, not instruction? 
Whatever it may be in other countries, 
here it is a means of recreation. Men. go 
to the theatre after a day of hard work, 
and demand amusement, not culture. 
That is why a light, amusing play runs so 
much longer than poetic dramas like 
“Becket” or even those of Shakespeare. 

This view of the theatre is one that 
women are loth to accept. They insist 
that the stage ought to be as powerful 
as the pulpit in its elevating effect upon 
the community, and instance the old 
morality plays to prove their case. It is 
useless to point out to them that the 
theatre of to-day fulfils a very different 
purpose from what it did three hundred 


years ago, when so few people could read 
that the spoken word was relied upon in 
all its forms as a means of instruction. 
They are bent upon “the elevation of the 
stage,” and are warm in their support 
of all attempts in that direction in the 
shape of Independent Theatres, Theatres 
of Arts and Leiters or any kind of en- 
dowed play-house that is proposed. 

A performance of In a Balcony or In 
a Gondola is sure to bring out flocks of 
women, for here is no uncertain ground. 
it is perfectly safe to be enthusiastic over 
Browning, for his reputation as a poet 
is established, and moreover is not sub- 
ject to any of those fluctuations which 
wait upon the fame of the living. The 
fact that these poems, although written 
in dramatic form, are not adapted for the 
stage, having almost no action, has no 
weight with the women who compose the 
audience, to whom the mere name of 
Browning is synonymous with an ad- 
vanced stage of culture. 

Perhaps it is the sex-protest, common 
to so many of Ibsen’s plays, that gives 
that dreary dramatist such a large fol- 
lowing of women. At a performance 
of Hedda Gabler or A Doll’s House the 
audience is composed in nearly equal 
parts of the morbid woman, the woman 
with a grievance against some man, the 
woman who is misunderstood, and the 
woman who feels sure that she is ac- 
quiring mental stimulus. Plays in blank 
verse, intended to be read, not acted, and 
shunned by the sophisticated, are also 
listened to with a feeling of intellectual 
exaltation. It is poetry, it is not amus- 
ing, therefore it must be improving. 

Two forms of cultured amusement 
flourish greatly in those summer colonies 
of artistic and literary folk which are 
dotted over the Eastern States. The 
Greek play is more frequent where col- 
lege professors gather, and is always 
alluded to as “so delightful.” If given in 
Greek, the enjoyment is heightened, al- 
though not one of the women who ap- 
plaud so lustily knows six words of that 
language. An out-of-door performance 
of As You Like It is the second of these 
artistic treats, and here again the search- 
ers after improvement are on sure 
ground. It is always safe to admire 
Shakespeare, and the fact that at an out- 
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of-door amateur performance only those 
close to the actors can hear them does 
not detract in the least from the enthusi- 
asm displayed by the women present. 

Plays in a foreign tongue are attended 
by throngs of women, who insist that 
they can appreciate the acting even if 
they have no idea what the actors are 
trying to express. To admit that one 
cannot follow a French play is a con- 
fession of ignorance which few women 
are willing to make; and yet to under- 
stand Mme. Rejane needs an ear accus- 
tomed to the French tongue. This form 
ef affectation is especially prevalent in 
Boston, where a woman created a genuine 
sensation by refusing an invitation to go 
and hear the Russian players on the 
ground that she did not understand 
Russian. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of im- 
provement over enjoyment was the suc- 
cess which rewarded the bold Scandi- 
navian who gave readings from Ibsen’s 
plays in Norwegian. It would be safe 
to wager that not three persons in the 
audience knew any Norwegian; there 
was no scenery and no acting. He might 
just as well have read the multiplication- 
table as far as his hearers were con- 
cerned, but this man actually got more 
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than one audience to listen to him and to 
insist afterward that they had enjoyed it. 

Of course the audiences at these per- 
formances are almost entirely composed 
of women, though occasionally one of 
them brings with her a reluctant man, 
whose righteous indignation she endeav- 
ours to soothe between the acts. Not 
long ago the writer sat in front of such 
a pair at a performance of Ghosts, and 
listened with interest to the protests of 
the man as the ghastly story unfolded 
itself. 

“What the devil am I here for?” he 
asked introspectively, at the close of the 
first act ; and from that time on he ceased 
not his disparaging comment until the 
curtain finally fell upon the gibbering 
Oswald, when, turning upon his com- 
panion, he said savagely, “Well, this has 
been a jolly Saturday night’s fun!” and 
stalked from the theatre, followed by his 
wife, who was sufficiently depressed by 
the play to be sure that it had been of a 
high intellectual order. 

Why cannot women be as frank about 
their recreations as men are? Why in- 
sist upon “an uplift”? Surely to be able 
to amuse this toiling world is a divine 


_ gift; why be ashamed to profit by it? 


Mary K. Ford. 


CUP 


Life’s richest cup is Love’s to fill. 

Who drinks, if deep the draught shall be, 
Knows all the rapture of the hill, 

Blent with the heart-break of the sea. 


Ah, drooping wings that trail the ground, 
Ah, sudden flights to worlds above, 
Ah, thorns, among the roses bound 
About the brows of those who love! 
Robert Cameron Rogers. 








TEN YEARS LATER—THE MOST 
CELEBRATED CASE IN HISTORY 
BY ALVIN F. SANBORN 


In Two Parts—Parrt I 


A year and a half ago the cables brought us the brief announcement that 
the portfolio of the French Ministry of War had been given to a certain General 
Picquart. It was not thought worth while in most places to say anything about 
the antecedents of this person or to hint that his history contamed anything of 
particular interest. Yet ten years ago this man was the most reviled and the most 
lauded, not merely in France, but throughout the civilised world. He was the 
very incarnation of one side of “The Most Celebrated Case in History.” 
“Picquart,” wrote the late George W. Steevens in “The Tragedy of Dreyfus,” 
“the Dreyfus Case is Picquart.” And his personal obscurity to-day, outside of 
Frunce, is wonderfully typical of that case—Ten Years Later. Two or three 
months ago the ashes of Emile Zola were conveyed with great state to 
the Pantheon. In the midst of the ceremonies a shot rang out—an attempt had 
been made on the life of Dreyfus. For a moment the world remembered. But 
it was only for a moment. And his personal obscurity to-day, despite his high 
office, is wonderfully typical of that case—Ten Years Later. Of the present 
lives of those men, now apparently forgotten, but whose names so short a time 
ago were on every other tongue in Europe and America—the unfortunate 
Dreyfus, Paty de Clam, Scheurer-Kestner, Démanges, Mercier, Boisdeffre and 


Labori—“The Most Celebrated Case in History, Ten Years Later,” tells. 


a LITERARY artist could 
measily construct an ab- 
a sorbing and thrilling ro- 
waeaimance, drama or dra- 

og! # matic poem out of “the 

¢s lay willl most celebrated case in 
‘Botiosteeees history” by taking such 
liberties with the truth as are commonly 
accorded to the romancer, dramatist or 
dramatic poet. He might picture the 
despised Jew Dreyfus as a_ haggard, 
half-starved prisoner on the desolate, 
storm-beaten Ile du Diable ; and this same 
Dreyfus, ten years later, purged of every 
taint, courted by the powerful, adored by 
the masses, and idolised by the army from 
which he had been ejected with loathing 
and scorn. He might picture Emile Zola, 
the author of that marvellous piece of in- 
vective, J’Accuse, as a knight of truth 
and justice surrounded by a_ hooting, 
threatening mob; and the remains of this 
same Zola, ten years later, conducted with 
splendid pageantry to the Pantheon of 
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national heroes amid the bravos of a pop- 
ulace delirious with the joy of redressing 
a grievous wrong. He might picture the 
brave and handsome Picquart, as another 
knight of truth and justice falsely ac- 
cused, ostracised and imprisoned for his 
loyalty to his convictions; and this same 
Picquart, ten years later, as the official 
chief of the army of his country, making 
superhuman efforts to reform the vicious 
systein of which he had been one of the 
victims. He might picture General Mer- 
cier as a sort of fiend in human form, 
torturing and gloating over his prey at 
Rennes; and this same General Mercier, 
ten years later, feeble of body, broken in 
spirit, and racked with remorse, hiding 
away from the abhorrence of his fellow- 
men. And so on through the list of the 
protagonists of the world-famous Affair. 
And thus, by employing only high lights 
and deep shadows, by invoking poetic 
justice and avenging Nemesis on every 
page, by tampering—oh, ever so little !— 
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with reality, he would produce a soul- 
stirring work that would make incompar- 
able reading. 

In preparing even so slight a review 
of the vicissitudes of the Dreyfus Affair 
as a magazine article permits, the temp- 
tation is strong, almost irresistible, for a 
person with the slightest literary feeling 
or dramatic sense to proceed as the ro- 
mancer, the dramatist or the poet would 
proceed. But, alas, there are the facts, 
the inconvenient facts! “To think,” says 
the broad-minded philosopher of J. H. 
Rosny’s novel, Le Bilatéral, to his revo- 


Les Hommes du jour 


Dessin de A Delannoy ‘Texte de Plan 
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lutionary friends, who are ardently con- 
vinced of the possibility of making the 
world over by a mere formula in a day— 
“to think that there are multitudes of 
brave souls who, like you, see only white 
and black! Nothing but white and black! 
Why, citoyens, the complex is grey, all 
shades of grey!” From start to finish, 
the Dreyfus Affair was complex, if ever 
anything was, appallingly complex. 
From start to finish it was (in spite of 
numerous striking episodes) grey—all 
shades of grey. On both sides, generous 
hearts fought and suffered for what they 
believed to be justice and truth. On both 
sides, social strugglers and self-seeking 
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politicians intrigued and sinned. On 
both sides fanaticism distorted the 
vision of the upright. On both sides, 
the motives were mixed, the corre- 
sponding acts were mixed, the moral 
and material consequences of the acts 
were mixed. On both sides, motives, 
acts and moral and material consequences 
were neither black nor white, but grey, 
all shades of grey. Hence, this article 
must be—the more’s the pity, from a 
literary if not from a human point of 
view—a plain study in greys. 

It is safe to say that the central fig- 
ure of the Dreyfus Affair, Dreyfus him- 
self—is it because he is the most unlucky 
or the least magnetic of men, or both ?—- 
has fewer friends and admirers in his 
triumph than he had in his distress. He 
has failed to win over his antagonists 
(the unbridled anti-Semitic and royalist 
organs continue with impunity to refer 
to him as le traitre), and he has contrived 
to get himself disliked by nearly all his 
former champions, who cynically affirm 
that “his innocence is his principal 
virtue.” 

For fully two years after his pardon, 
Dreyfus was in a highly nervous state, 
woke often in the night, under the im- 
pression that he was still on the “Ile du 
Diable,” and, to rid himself of the hide- 
ous nightmare, was wont to get up and 
pace the floor. He passed the winter and 
spring of 1900 with his elder sister at 
Villemarie, close to Carpentras, in the 
south of France, and finished his cure 
in Switzerland, near Geneva. Justly dis- 
satisfied with the law of reparation of 
1906, which accorded him less* than he 
would have obtained in the natural course 
of events and which rendered it impos- 
sible for him ever to attain the highest 
grades in the army, he demanded his re- 
treat at the end of a year. He is now 
living with his family in the Pare Mon- 
ceau quarter of Paris in a corner apart- 
ment house of the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, which differs in no essential 
respect from a hundred other apartment 
houses in the same district. Never hav- 
ing recognised that his cause was a politi- 
cal one, he refuses persistently to “play 

*Picquart, on the contrary, was accorded by 


the same law more than he would have ob- 
tained in the natural course of events. 
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politics.” He is neither an anti-militarist 
nor a rabid anti-clerical. In short, Drey- 
fus is the “least Dreyfusard of the Drey- 
fusards”—a fact which the majority of 
his ex-champions can neither understand 
nor forgive. He limits his social rela- 
tions mainly to his kindred and intimate 
friends. He appears rarely in public, but 
makes it a point of honour to attend the 


appeared, “refusing,” to cite one of his 
enemies, “to remain in his arm.” The 
Assizes trial of Grégori will bring Drey- 
fus before the public again necessarily ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it 
will confer upon him the prestige which 
he has thus far been impotent to acquire. 
It is only fair to explain that the hand- 
ful of his former supporters which re- 
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ALFRED DREYFUS TO-DAY 


Despite the official honours which have been accorded him as a com- 
pensation for his years on Devil’s Island, Dreyfus has fewer friends 
and admirers in his triumph than he had in his distress. He is disliked 
by nearly all his former champions, wh cynically affirm that “his inno- 
cence is his principal virtue.” He lives with his family in Parc Monceau 


Quarter of Paris. 


ceremonies which commemorate the im- 
portant incidents of his Affair. Fired at, 
on the occasion of his last public appear- 
ance (the “Pantheonisation” of Zola), by 
the aged militarist Grégori, the wound 
he received was so slight that (by a sort 
of paradoxical piece of ill-luck) it did 
not even serve to render him interesting, 
as a'really serious injury would have 
done. The very bullet mysteriously dis- 


mains loyal to him is exceedingly loyal, 
and will not admit for an instant that he 
is cold, selfish and ungrateful. Joseph 
Reinach, for instance, says: “Most men 
are so constituted that simplicity of bear- 
ing and of speech in the great catas- 
trophes of life or in the first moments 
after a victim who has escaped them has 
become an historical personage, is the 
least comprehended of moral beauties. 
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THE MONUMENT TO SCHEURER-KESTNER 


Which was dedicated a few months ago in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens 


The general verdict was that Dreyfus 
continued to play his role badly because 
he played no role, remaining simply him- 
self. His modesty in displaying his senti- 
ments was taken for dryness. This heart, 
full to overflowing, but which did not 
overflow, passed for empty.” 

The so-called “Apotheosis” of Emile 
Zola was the most pitiable apology for 
an apotheosis of which it is possible to 
conceive. Whether Zola’s title to a place 
in the Pantheon is clear or not, the event 
proved that the country is not yet ripe 
for such a glorification of the author of 
the Rougon-Macquart novels and of La 
Débacle. If anything could have re- 
opened the Dreyfus Affair, the effrontery 
of the party in power in thus defying the 
sentiments of a large and respectable por- 
tion of the community would have done 
so. As it was, the “Pantheonisation” of 
Zola was the signal for a spontaneous 
outburst of public indignation; and if 
the transferral of the remains had not 
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been accomplished by a stratagem, there 
is some reason to doubt whether it could 
have been accomplished at all. 

Unlike the body of Voltaire, which, 
after lying-m state, in the midst of flow- 
ers and greenery, upon the ruins of the 
Bastile, was placed in a grandiose cor- 
tege, that took several hours to cover the 
relatively short distance to the Pantheon ; 
unlike the body of Victor Hugo, which 
lay in state over night under the Arch 
of Triumph and was borne to the Pan- 
theon amid the plaudits of hundreds of 
thousands of adorers; unlike the bodies 
of Carnot, of Berthelot, and of the other 
men, more or less great, whose transla- 
tion to the national mausoleum has oc- 
curred in the midst of the enthusiasm, 
or at least without the disapprobation, 
of the people, the body of Zola was trans- 
ferred in an undignified and well-nigh 
clandestine fashion, that suggested un- 
pleasantly body-snatching. At dusk, 
when the majority of Parisians are at 
their dinner-tables, it was rushed across 
the city at break-neck speed and by nar- 
row, unfrequented streets, as if it were 
the corpse of a beheaded criminal des- 





THE TEMPORARY TOMB OF EMILE ZOLA 
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THE ARREST OF GREGORI AFTER HIS ATTEMPT UPON THE LIFE OF DREYFUS 


tined to the potter’s field or to the mu- 
nicipal laboratory—the hearse having 
been isolated by a skilful manceuvre of 
the Prefect of Police, M. Lépine, from 
the following carriages, which would have 
caused it toattract publicattention. Onthe 
Place du Panthéon, where the hearse was 
obliged to show itself, it was greeted by 
imprecations from thousands of throats. 
A wagon of funeral wreaths was over- 
turned and the wreaths were trampled 
under foot. For a few moments the 
anger of the crowd swelled so high that 
it looked as if it might not be possible 
to transfer the bier to the catafalque 
which awaited it, and that it would be 
cast into the Seine, as the manifestants 








THE 


SCENE 


AT THE PANTHEON DURING 


THE 


were demanding. (“A l’eau! A leau, 
Zola!) Indeed, had the organisers of 
the translation chosen a Sunday or a 
holiday therefor, the chances are that 
such would have been its fate. 

The ceremony of the following day, 
while not unimpressive, was “national” 
only in name. It was distinctly the affair 
of a faction, the address, which was de- 
livered by an obscure member of the Min- 
istry, failing to rise above sectarianism. 
During the exercises the hostile demon- 
strations were resumed outside the build- 
ing, where innumerable street-hawkers 
did a thriving business in caricature 
sheets and picture postal-cards .denunci- 
atory of Zola. Not only were the people, 





CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE TRANSFER OF 


ZOLA’S ASHES 
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in the name of whom Zola was honoured, 
not permitted to participate in the exer- 
cises, which would have been imprac- 
ticable, perhaps; but they were not 
allowed to file past the catafalque* after 


*This programme was announced the day 
before the ceremony, and hence cannot be at- 
tributed to a sudden access of nervousness 
caused by the attempt of Grégori upon Dreyfus. 





the ceremony was concluded, in accord- 
ance with the immemorial usage of such 
occasions. The bier was lowered into 
the crypt- immediately, and the entire 
Pantheon was hermetically closed to 
visitors for three or four weeks after- 
ward—to the great annoyance of the 
provincial and foreign tourists who had 
included the famous structure in their 





GENERAL PICQUART TO-DAY 


Picquart's elevation to the lofty post of Minister of War is said to have been due to 
Prime Minister Clemenceau. Picquart has become a strict militarist, and holds no 
intercourse with the man he defended so ably. According to some, Picquart. the 
Minister of War, is chiefly occupied in making France forget Picquart the Dreyfusard. 











MAITRE LABORI TO-DAY 


Since the conclusion of the Dreyfus caxe the brilliant advocate has been retained by the de- 
fence in a number of sensational cases, the most noted of which are these of the phenomenal 


Recently he conducted 


woman swindler, Thérése Humbert, and of the diamond fakir Lemoine. 
Labori 


successfully the suit of Senator Charles Humbert against Le Matin for defamation, 
has a picturesque country seat, where he spends his leisure time. 
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sight-seeing programmes. The journal- 
ist who declared facetiously that Zola 
had entered the Pantheon “by the ser- 
vant’s stairway” was not so very far from 
the truth. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
all this display of bad blood was due to 
the role of Zola in the Dreyfus Affair. 
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Numbers of the working-people who ap- 
proved of Zola’s J’Accuse have never 
forgiven him for his L’Assommoir, in 
which he slandered gratuitously, they be- 
lieve, their class. Many soldiers, who 
bear him no grudge for J’Accuse, have 
not forgiven him his La Débacle, in 
which he slandered, they believe, their 
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COLONEL DU PATY DE CLAM, THE EVIL GENIUS OF L’ AFFAIRE 


On the eve of the translation of Zola’s ashes to the Pantheon Du Paty de Clam com- 
pelled L’ Aurore (the newspaper in which Zola's /'Accuse letter originally appeared) to 
print on its front page a letter, also entitled / Accuse, in which he defended himself 
against the charge of being the torturer of Dreyfus. The lapse of ten years has neither 
greatly increased public respect for Du Paty’'s abilities, nor has it shown him to be the 
monster he was painted during the excitement of the Affair. He is now stationed at 


Versailles. 
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GENERAL ANDRE TO-DAY 


General André, who as Minister of War made pos- 
sible the second revision that resulted in the complete 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus, became intoxicated with his 
success and went to arbitrary extremes. He was 
obliged to resign under a cloud. 


class. The soldiers who were subjected 
to the supreme humiliation of paying 
honours to their defamer on the Place 
du Panthéon displayed admirable _re- 
straint under the trying ordeal; but they 
had their proxies in the crowd. The 
French peasantry, profoundly indifferent 
to J’Accuse, have not forgiven Zola La 
Terre, in which he slandered, they be- 
lieve, their class; and if there were few 
peasants in Paris on the day of his official 
glorification, there were hosts of indig- 
nant persons who retain holy memories 
of the pure and noble peasant homes in 
which they were reared. Similarly, many 
clerks have not forgiven him Le Bon- 
heur des Dames, and many bourgeois, 
Pot-Bouille, in which they were respect- 
ively maltreated. Finally, a great body 
of high-minded citizens, who admired the 
moral fervour of J’Accuse, agree with 
Maurice Barrés, who said recently in the 
Chamber, “The works of Zola have 
served in the entire world to cause the 


virtues of our society to be misunder- 
stood.” 

The triumph of the brave and hand- 
some Picquart, which must appear pos- 
itively dazzling from so far away. as 
America, appears somewhat less brilliant 
at closer range. His elevation to the lofty 
post of Minister of War surprised no one 
here, his well-known intimacy with 
Clemenceau, who is afflicted with a veri- 
table passion for domination, having ren- 
dered it inevitable that the latter should 
call Picquart to his side sooner or later. 
“There is only one man,” said Reinach 
anent the events of the year 1900, “who 
exerts any influence upon Picquart, and 
this man is he who of all men believes 
least in men—Clemenceau. Picquart is 
mastered like a woman by this heartless 
juggler of ideas.” 

There is a pretty widespread impres- 
sion (shared, for the matter of that, by 
many of his friends and admirers) that 


HENRI ROCHEFORT TO-DAY 


Rochefort, who carried ona vigorous Anti-Drey- 
fussard campaign in his paper, L’/nzransigeant,ten 
vears ago, is now attached to La Patrieand Le Figaro. 
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Destiny has carried Picquart higher than 
his capacities warrant; that he is more 
successful in the picturesque role of 
moral hero than in the sternly practical 
one of administrator. He is being end- 
lessly chaffed for the unwarlike tastes of 
which De Pressensé made so much in his 
Picquart biography—is called “the carpet 
knight,” “Georgette,” “the Chopin of the 
Ministry of War’—not because these 
tastes are esteemed unworthy of a soldier 
in so artistic a country as France, but 
because they seem to leave no room for 
the energy which was expected of him. 
According to Victor Méric, Picquart 
Minister of War is chiefly occupied in 
making the country forget Picquart the 
Dreyfusard. “Picquart has jumped,” he 
says, “to the other side of the barricade.” 
Picquart the patron saint of the anti- 
militarists is charged further with hav- 
ing become more militarist than the mili- 
tarists. This ardent champion of justice 
in the army has grown lukewarm with 
age, it is said, and shows no signs of 
undertaking the military reforms for 
which he was believed to yearn. Finally, 
he is charged with having become (is it 
from his disillusion with Dreyfus?) an 
Anti-Semite, or rather with having al- 
lowed the Anti-Semitism which was 
always in him to come to the surface. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that he openly expressed disgust in the 
Gazette de Lausanne (April, 1906) that 
important positions in the two ministries, 
War and Marine, on which the national 
defence depends, were being given to 
Jews. “The great charm which his mod- 
esty conferred upon Picquart,” to quote 
Reinach again, “could not hold out 
against the flatteries of the coteries and 
the solitude in which he lived over and 
over his dramatic adventure’—a very 
delicate and French way of affirming that 
Picquart acquired some time ago what 
in plain English is called “a swelled 
head.” 

Maitre Labori, the brilliant, ebullient 
advocate, who had been chiefly known 
as the defender of the Anarchists before 
he undertook the cause of- Dreyfus, has 
since been retained by the defence in a 
number of sensational cases, the most 
noted of which are those of the phenom- 
enal woman swindler, Thérése Humbert, 
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and of the diamond fakir, Lemoine. 
Very recently also he added to his laurels 
as counsel for Senator Charles Humbert 
in the latter’s successful suit for defama- 
tion against Le Matin. Maitre Labori 
was the founder of La Grande Revue 
and La Revue du Palais, and is the 
author of a twelve-volume work entitled 
Le Répertoire Encyclopédique du Droit 
Francais. He is also a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. He washed his 
hands years ago of the Dreyfus Affair, 
which made him for a space, it is true, 
the most talked-of lawyer of two con- 
tinents, but which brought him otherwise 
little but vexation, disenchantment and 
misfortune. Maitre Labori has a pic- 
turesque country-seat named “Le Prieuré 
des Basses-Loges” at Avon (Seine-et- 
Marne), where he spends as much time 
as his manifold activities permit. 

The modest and conscientious Maitre 
Demange, to whose dignified attitude at 
Rennes even his adversaries paid tribute, 
continues to be the Dreyfus family law- 
yer, as he was before the Affair. Dis- 
liking the limelight as much as Labori 
enjoys it, he avoids sedulously public 
notice; but, like Dreyfus, he attends 
religiously the occasions commemorative 
of the Affair. 

General André, the Minister of War, 
whose persistent and thorough search in 
the safes, the cupboards, the drawers, the 
pigeon-holes and the portfolios of his 
Ministry brought to light the new evi- 
dence which rendered possible the second 
revision that resulted in the complete re- 
habilitation of Dreyfus, unfortunately got 
so intoxicated with his success and his 
exceptionally long lease of power that he 
came to practise an arbitrariness and an 
intolerance which none of his predeces- 
sors had exceeded. André took office 
with two fixed ideas—to finish once for 
all with the Dreyfus Affair and to purge 
the army of every officer who was tainted 
ever so slightly with clericalism. To the 
latter end, he organised, with the aid of 
one of his subordinates, Capitaine Mollin 
(a son-in-law of Anatole France), a vast 
system of espionage of army officers, to 
which the Masonic lodges of all France 
supplied, through the intermediary of the 
Grand Orient, secret reports, called 
“fiches.” 


This contemptible tale-bearing 
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system was exposed in the Chamber, and 
André was obliged to resign under the 
blackest sort of a cloud. “One of the 
saddest duties of the historian,” says 
Reinach @ propos of this disgraceful in- 
cident, “is to be obliged so often to show 
men spoiling with their own hands a 
work which has done them honour. This 
was the case of André. Those who cry 
out the loudest against injustice, when 
they acquire power do not put it at the 
service of justice. André employed 
against officers of the former état-major 
the tactics of the former état-major.” 

Scheurer-Kestner, the sturdy and un- 
pretentious Alsatian senator, who may 
fairly be called the pioneer of the revision 
movement, since he struggled almost 
single-handed for months, died at sixty- 
six, on the very day the pardon of Drey- 
fus was granted. He has been honoured 
by a bust in the vestibule of the Senate 
and by a beautiful monument in the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, which was dedicated 
February 11, 1908. In spite of the risk 
of drawing a distinction which will ap- 
pear to some invidious, one may venture 
to say that Scheurer-Kestner stands out 
(thanks, perhaps, to the intervention of 
the Grim Reaper) as the purest glory of 
the Dreyfus side of the Dreyfus case. 
Belonging solely to its historic period, he 
was mercifully spared the spectacle of 
and possibly participation in the petty 
bickerings and the unlovely displays of 
vanity and vindictiveness which were to 
follow. 

Ludovic Trarieux, president of the 
“League of the Rights of. Man,” to whom 
Scheurer solemnly confided the leader- 
ship of the Dreyfus cause when feeble 
health forced him to relinquish it, and 
who died insane in 1904, has also been 
accorded the honour of a bust in the 
vestibule of the Senate and of a public 
monument (Square Denfert-Rochereau). 
Trarieux, who entered the fray as a Re- 
publican of the most moderate type (he 
had even been hostile to Gambetta), was 
trembling on the verge of socialism when 
he lost his mind. 

General Mercier, it goes without say- 
ing, possesses but the shadow of his for- 
mer authority. Nevertheless he is a force 
to be reckoned with, “disabled,” as we 
say in America, “but still in the ring.” 
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Although a very cordially hated man, the 
most cordially hated man, probably, of 
his day and generation, he retains a con- 
siderable allegiance. He is by no means 
an outcast on the face of the earth, as 
has too often been affirmed, and he is 
neither worn out in body nor broken in 
spirit. On the contrary, it would be hard 
to find anywhere a more vigorous man 
of seventy-five physically and morally. 
In the streets of Paris; where he is a 
familiar figure, he attracts attention by 
his erect carriage and elastic step; and 
when he chances to meet a former ad- 
versary he looks him square in the eye 
without flinching. He has conquered a 
seat in the Senate since the verdict of 
Rennes, but rarely takes the floor there, 
public speaking being little in his line. 
Whether this robust old age is to be at- 
tributed to an absence of conscience or to 
a clear conscience, opinions differ. But 
if General Mercier is really the villain 
his enemies make him out, it must be con- 
ceded that he is a phenomenally well- 
preserved one. 

Du Paty de Clam (whose name stirred 
American risibilities mightily ten years 
ago, because it suggested so irresistibly 
one of our national tidbits) has kept the 
public aware of his existence all this time 
by means of frequent communications to 
the press. A few weeks ago, on the eve 
of Zola’s translation, Du Paty compelled* 
the Aurore (in which Zola’s J’Accuse 
had originally appeared) to print on 
the front page a letter also entitled 
“T’Accuse,” wherein he defended himself 
spiritedly and not too unsuccessfully 
against the charge of being the inquisitor 
and the torturer of Dreyfus—a charge 
which the Dreyfusard Reinach, for that 
matter, had already shown to be greatly 
exaggerated—and accusing Zola, in his 
turn, of having made himself the echo 
of false and calumnious accusations. Al- 
together, it may be said that the lapse of 
ten years, if it has not greatly increased 
the public respect for Du Paty’s peculiar 
mentality, has shown him not to have 
been the monster he was painted during 
the excitement of the Affair. He is now 
stationed at Versailles. 


*French law obliges a newspaper to insert an 
answer to a personal attack. This answer may 
be presented at any time within twenty years. 


(To be concluded ) 














SIX 


I 
A. Il. Dasent’s “Joun T. DELANE” * 


It seems, perhaps, a little odd that in 
this age of biographical gleaning the first 
life of Delane should have waited to be 
written till he had been dead thirty years. 
The lapse of time has, to be sure, made 
the task rather easier in one important 
respect; by removing, that is, many of 
the obstacles of personal allusion and 
comment which must necessarily have 
faced the biographer a generation ago. 
Meantime the memory of the man has 
been kept alive, or rather embodied, in 
the memory of his work. The greatest 
editor of the greatest newspaper the 
world has seen, and that during the 
period of its highest influence, must 
have made a mark which, whether or not 
publicly connected with his name, no 
single generation could well efface. As 
for Delane, rigidly, superstitiously al- 
most, as he maintained his anonymity as 
a writer, no person of his day was more 
distinctly or generally recognised as a 
power among men. The only thing at all 
like it we have seen in this country is, of 
course, the instance of Greeley and the 
Tribune. In some ways the analogy is 
close. For a time the Tribune came near 
being to America what the Times was to 
England ; and Greeley had the confidence 
of Lincoln as Delane had that of Palmer- 
ston or the Queen. But the Times was 
the greater journal, and its editor the 
greater power. Lincoln himself said 
that the Times was the most powerful 
thing in the world, except perhaps the 
Mississippi. And this was true because 
for many years it succeeded in express- 
ing, more clearly than it was expressed 
by any single Parliament or Government, 
the sense and the will of the English 
people. 

The Mr. Dasent who is author of this 
eventual and sufficient Life is a nephew 
of the great editor, and son of his con- 


*John Thadeus Delane, Editor of the 
Times: His Life and Correspondence. By 
Arthur Irwin Dasent. With Portraits and 
Other Illustrations. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1908. 
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temporary and right-hand man in the 
conduct of the Times. The elder Dasent 
wrote an article about Delane shortly 
after his death which appeared in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, and which it was his 
intention to expand into a biography; 
but, says the son, rather vaguely, “un- 
foreseen difficulties prevented the realisa- 
tion of his project.” It remained for 
a later hand to sift and arrange the mass 
of correspondence which supplies the 


.chief substance of the present volumes. 


The task has been well done; the result 
is an extremely clear picture of an ex- 
traordinary man. John Delane was John 
Bull himself, ruddy, portly, and mutton- 
chopped; a healthy person, of dining, 
shooting, farming tastes; a person well 
satisfied with his estate of Englishman. 
sut he was John Bull at his best, with 
his instincts under control, his faculties 
refusing to be stultified by prejudice. He 
seldom if ever made the British mistake 
of underrating his enemy. He repre- 
sented public opinion, but enlightened 
public opinion; and there is no higher 
achievement for journalism than that. 
The Times became arbiter of public ac- 
tion, and often a mainspring of it. Vice- 
roys, prime ministers, the Queen her- 
self, found it necessary to take Delane 
into consideration, to consult him in mat- 
ters of importance, to explain to him in 
confidence their plans and their motives. 
Delane became editor of the Times at 
twenty-three. He was under thirty when 
Lord Aberdeen wrote him (in 1846), 
“You have at this moment a great deal 
in your power. I may almost say that the 
question of peace or war is in your 
hands.” Always thereafter he is being 
confided in or appealed to by the leaders 
of both government and opposition as 
the one person in the empire whose sup- 
port is of greatest moment. Yet no pri- 
vate communication was ever made use 
of for copy, and Delane was often em- 
barrassed by receiving confidential infor- 
mation as to facts which he would have 
learned through ordinary channels and 
would then have been free to publish. 
The editorial policy of the Times seems 
to have been as little as possible in- 
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fluenced by all this private communica- 
tion with those who were or wished to be 
in power. Enemies were not lacking to 
charge that the editor was amenable to 
social and even pecuniary bribes; but no 
such charge was ever substantiated. A 
certain apparent colour was lent to them 
by Delane’s very active social life, and 
certain passages in his correspondence 
now published seem to show him not 
inhumanly intangible by private con- 
siderations. For instance, we find him 
writing genially to Dasent, toward the 
close of his career: ‘‘Please publish in 
large print a little letter Rosebery has 
written upon the House of Lords, signed, 
“Semper ego auditor tantum.” It is a 
remonstrance against the exclusion of 
peers under fifty from any share in the 
debates. 

“T won £20 from him, which makes me 
anxious to oblige him.” 

It is certainly an odd aspect of the 
career of Delane’s career that he should 
have been so much of the time an ab- 
sentee from the official chair. Often he 
is dissatisfied with the second-hand 
knowledge gained from his official corre- 
spondents, and is off to Paris or the 
Crimea to see things for himself. But 
more often his absences seem purely an 
indulgence. He is always dining out, and 
often visiting at country-houses or enter- 
taining at his own Ascot place. He was 
quiet and reserved in large companies, 
and only let himself go among a few in- 
timates now and then; but there is no 
doubt that he enjoyed in a_ perfectly 
simple way the social pleasures of the 
ordinary Englishman. He shot and 
coursed, played billiards and bowls, with 
that healthy and ingenuous sense of 
thereby fulfilling the lot of man which 
belongs enviably to the Briton. He loved 
racing, and no doubt had keen satisfac- 
tion in pocketing Lord Rosebery’s £20. 
But whether he was in the office or not, 
the Times went on, and always with a 
sense, at least, of his guiding hand at the 
helm. It is evident that the flexibility of 
his method was made possible largely by 
the superior efficiency of Dasent. 

The attitude of the Times during the 
Civil War has been hard for America to 
stomach; yet Delane’s attitude was 
merely that of his class, an error of judg- 


ment, not of intention. At the time of 
his visit to America some years before 
the outbreak of the war he shows merely 
the disposition of the ordinary English 
traveller. The grounds for his commen- 
dation of New York are as comic as they 
are evidently sincere: “I am disappointed 
in what I have seen of this city. It is 
not half so well built as Boston, and this, 
which is the best hotel, is not better than 
that at Chicago. But the climate is a 
great improvement on the West. There 
(three days ago) I left snow, the ther- 
mometer at 20°, here we have a nice 
damp muggy atmosphere such as you 
might have in London.” 

The details of Delane’s relation to 
events and to the leading men of the day 
are most interesting as brought out in 
the letters here published. Palmerston, 
Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, all looked upon 
him as what the biographer justly calls 
him, “the spokesman of the educated pub- 
lic.” And there is a sense in which an 
impersonal Spirit of History might judge 
him greater than any one of them: 
“Ministers put forth their speeches at in- 
tervals and relapse into silence. Delane, 
in the exercise of his duty as editor of 
the Times, served the interests of the 
nation without intermission, without re- 
laxation, heedless of parties or personal 
favour, from hour to hour with all his 
heart and soul, and to the very utmost of 
his ability.” 

H. W. Boynton. 


II 


H. P. Roprnson’s “TwentietH CEN- 
TURY AMERICAN’’* 


Of making English books about Amer- 
ica there is no end, and seemingly none 
to the avidity with which America con- 
sumes them. But within the decade or 
so, a marked change has come over their 
spirit. Time was when the British tour- 
ist seemed quite to forget that his Eng- 
lish words were as legible to the Ameri- 
cans about whom he wrote as to the 
English for whom he wrote, and that 


*The Twentieth Century American. Being a 
Comparative Study of the Peoples of the Two 
Great Anglo-Saxon Nations. By H. Perry 


Robinson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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there was a larger market for English 
books on the Western than on the East- 
ern coast of the Atlantic. Small blame 
to him for forgetting that, since his 
American “circulation” in those days did 
not do him the least pecuniary good. 
But his book was apt to be “indicative of 
the general absurdity” of America, as 
Thackeray says that the caricatures and 
street songs of London when the Prince 
Consort arrived to claim his bride were 
of that of Germany. Dickens, in fact, 
seems to have indicated the motive of his 
own long-subsequent American Notes 
and Martin Chuzzlewit by the words he 
prophetically and most undramatically 
put into the mouth of Mr. Anthony 
Weller, in his advice to Mr. Pickwick to 
cross the seas to escape the vengeance of 
Mrs. Bardell: “Then let him come back 
and write a book about the ’Merrikins 
as ‘Il pay all his expenses and more, if he 
blows ‘em up enough.” To be sure, 
twenty years later than Dickens’s visit, 
Anthony Trollope wrote a book about 
this country which was avowedly in- 
tended to appease American wrath 
against the Manes of his mother, whose 
cisatlantic sojourn was some fifteen years 
earlier than that visit. He did not suc- 
ceed, for his own book was held to be 
evidence of that “Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners,” while the Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans, the book for 
which he sought to atone, really needed 
no atonement, as any American will ac- 
knowledge who reads it now, being only 
a record of the impression a frontier 
town, such as Cincinnati was in 1828, 
was bound to make upon an English 
lady. Doubtless we were a skinless na- 
tion in those days. 

Our integument has been indurated, 
we may suppose, by the precise circum- 
stance which has chiefly conduced to the 
change of tone in our British visitors. 
the national svecess of which we and 
other people are now conscious. At any 
rate nothing can be “nicer” than the tone 
of the recent British tourists. . They 
stroke us with the lie of the hair, in- 
stead of rubbing us against it, and we 
purr and admire their discernment. Mr. 
William Archer in his America To-day, 
Mr. G. W. Steevens in his Land of the 
Dollar, Mr. Muirhead in his America, 
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the Land of Contrasts, what could be 
nicer? And it is not at all necessary to 
impute to these amiable authors a deter- 
mination to speak unto us smooth things. 
What makes them pleasant, and profit- 
able even for reproof, is that they talk 
“on the level’ and not as from high to 
low, as they used to talk. The British palz- 
osaur, who required to be assured when- 
ever he read a book of travels of the 
superiority of the Briton who stayed at 
home, is so nearly extinct that there are 
only one or two British journals which 
still make a specialty of American- 
ophobia, and they do not seem to make 
a shining success of it. Almost the last 
of the old-fashioned de haut en bas Brit- 
ish tourists was that Sir Lepel Griffin, 
twenty odd years ago, of whom Matthew 
Arnold expressed the hope that his du- 
ties in India did not require insight into 
the working of institutions, Matthew 
Arnold who was accused in his turn of 
exhibiting toward America also that 
“certain condescension” which he ob- 
served toward his own countrymen. It 
is true Mr. H. G. Wells has made a prog- 
nosis which is unfavourable so far as it 
is intelligible. 

jut Mr. Robinson’s book is by no 
means in the category of these rapid 
“reisebilder.” There is nothing at all 
superficial or cursory about his work. 
He can say, with Burke before him: “If 
I do not know America, my ignorance 
is incurable, for I have spared no pains 
to understand it.” To have gone almost 
straight from Oxford to a mining camp 
in the Far West, a quarter of a century 
ago (on the same excursion, by the way, 
on which that strange sprig of aristoc- 
racy, the Honorable Bethell, whose name 
is here discreetly disvowelled, left his 
mustard-coloured trail across the Conti- 
nent, pursued by rage and laughter), to 
have worked back to the Mississippi and 
worked up a journal to success, to have 
worked up a gold-standard propaganda 
among railroad men in 1896, to have 
given American hostages to fortune— 
these are facts which the volume does 
not contain and indeed a knowledge of 
them is not needed to attest the author’s 
competence in experience for his “com- 
parative study.” It is the sort of equip- 
ment which, given an equivalent endow- 
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ment, should fit a writer to produce a 
classic upon his theme, a work compara- 
ble not with the “side lights of a car in 
motion” of the rapid tourists, but rather 
with the deliberate studies of Tocque- 
ville and Bryce. And the endowment is 
there also, in a mind at once observant, 
reflective and candid. A classic accord- 
ingly the careful reader will be apt to 
acknowledge that Mr. Robinson has pro- 
duced. 

Not a “British classic,’ perhaps, so 
much as what one may call an American 
classic. Mr. Bryce’s monumental book 
may be said to be the product of theory 
checked by observation; Mr. Robinson’s 
of observation settling into theory. The 
former method is perhaps the more 
consonant to “the dignity of history” ; the 
latter unquestionably tends the more to 
legibility. What if many of the anec- 
dotes are of a superficial triviality which 
would make Clio or Mr. Bryce hesitate 
to repeat them? They may be all the 
more illuminating for that. “Ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat” is at any rate 
classical, and there are here many anec- 
dotes so illuminating that an explicit 
moral is superfluous. So the good Emer- 
son recounts that when he was chal- 
lenged by his English friends in London 
“whether there was any American idea,” 
“I fancied that one or two of my anec- 
dotes made some impression.” Many 
of Mr. Robinson’s anecdotes are of this 
kind, although of one, set forth on page 
103, the present reviewer is bound to say 
that, if he trusted his own memory, its 
blankness would lead him to ascribe the 
story to that maker of so many “good 
things,” “Benjamin Trovato.” 

Mr. Robinson finds the essential com- 
‘munity of the English-speaking nations 
where most students have abandoned the 
quest for it, in our old friend “Anglo- 
Saxondom,” to which he ascribes a quasi- 
scientific value as the historical source of 
the English version of “Liberty” and 
“Equality,” if not of “Fraternity.” He 
employs it as synonymous with Individ- 
ualism, to which few will differ with him 
in attributing the peculiar successes and 
glories of the English-speaking peoples. 
Professor Freeman would have said 
“Teutonic,” and quite as _ plausibly, 
though to be sure modern Germany by 
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no means exemplifies it so forcibly as the 
“Germania” of Tacitus. To be taken 
very seriously, Mr. Robinson’s limitation 
should have_been developed much more 
in detail. The main difference between 
contemporary England and _ contem- 
porary America, undoubtedly is what 
Mr. Gladstone called “the love of in- 
equality” in the United Kingdom, in con- 
trast with the impatience of it in the 
United States. Mr. Robinson finds the 
sritish inequality, with all its fortifica- 
tions in law and usage, a mere Norman 
overlay of the essential “Anglo Saxon” 
qualities of the race. If so, it is a veneer 
very effectively applied, since it is plain 
that in the ‘international industrial com- 
petition the British industrialist _ still 
works, in comparison with his competi- 
tors, American and other, as Sir William 
Napier said the British. soldier fought, 
in comparison with the French private 
with a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
“in the cold shade of aristocracy.” 

It were a hopeless attempt, with the 
space at command, to discuss the book in 
detail. Every chapter, almost, is an in- 
citement to an article. And it is not to 
be supposed that the author is engaged 
in the mere distribution of emollients. 
Contrariwise, he deals criticism round 
both lands. That criticism which will 
excite most opposition in England is per- 
haps the contention that there is more 
“culture” here than there. (The author 
disclaims this conclusion, but it looks un- 
avoidable.) That which will certainly 
excite most on this side is that the 
American standard of chivalry toward 
women is lower than the English. This 
is the kind of criticism that we find it 
hardest to submit to. That Mr. Robin- 
son manages to make it without enrag- 
ing the American reader is final proof, 
not even of the fineness of his tact so 
much as of the admirableness of his 
temper. Heredity and environment have 
in truth made him bipatriotic, as they 
have made some favoured few bilingual. 
No more valuable contribution to the 
“understanding” has been made than 
this volume, and surely there is no cause 
to which an English-speaking or English- 
writing man can do better service by con- 
tributing. 

There are some few slips, such as will 
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occur when one trusts to his memory 
without verifying everything. Memory 
for memory, since the means for verifica- 
tion are not at hand, the Sicilian mur- 
derers in New Orleans who had escaped 
the law were not “hanged in a public 
square in broad daylight,’ but shot to 
death in an alley. And surely it shows 
oblivion of the “common heritage” of 
3oswell to ascribe to “Sydney Smith” 
the saying of the great Doctor that “a 
woman’s preaching is like a dog walking 
on his hinder legs. It is not done well; 
but you are surprised to find it done at 
all.” 


Montgomery Schuyler. 


III 


GALSWorRTHY’s “VILLA RuUBEIN’* 


No discriminating reader, already fa- 
miliar with The Island Pharisees and 
The Country House, would be likely to 
dispute the claim of any new novel from 
the pen of Mr. Galsworthy to the right 
of careful critical attention. The first nat- 
ural impulse, however, upon discovering 
that Villa Rubein is not a new work, but 
one that appeared eight years ago in 
England, and is now for the first time 
issued in America, is to conclude hastily 
that it is probably an early, immature 
effort, and therefore not worthy the ex- 
penditure of any considerable space. Yet 
this conclusion would be an error of judg- 
ment, both in relation to the book in 
question and to the bigger and more gen- 
eral question which it raises. As a 
matter of fact, the first books of new 
English authors are seldom of such self- 
evident importance as to secure a simul- 
taneous hearing in America. The much 
more usual course, even in the case of 
writers of considerable promise, is for 
America to remain placidly unaware of 
their existence until after some years of 
patient endeavour they make a lucky hit 
with a story of such obvious bigness that 
our publishers wake up to the commercial 
advantage of securing it. And if the big 
book lives up to its expectations, whether 
it be The Divine Fire, by May Sinclair, 
or John Trehena’s Furze the Cruel, or 


*Villa Rubein. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the case at issue of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
maturer works, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that before long these authors’ 
earlier volumes will make a bid for a 
belated hearing, on the strength of the 
newly acquired reputation. 

Now there can be no doubt that this 
is a perfectly fair and legitimate pro- 
cedure, if, as in the present case, it is 
made quite clear to the public that the 
book is an old one, not a new. But an 
added responsibility rests upon the re- 
viewer to point out the relation of such 
an earlier work to the later, more con- 
spicuous volume, not merely in order to 
prevent any misunderstanding of their 
relative importance, but also to point out 
the character and direction of the author’s 
progress, and draw important inferences 
as to his probable future. If we take 
up Villa Rubein in this serious spirit, the 
first impression we are likely to get is 
one of surprised interest at the distance 
which the author has had to travel in the 
eight years that have passed since its 
appearance. It would have taken an un- 
commonly audacious and farsighted critic 
to discover and proclaim, on the strength 
of these quiet, unassuming pages, a com- 
ing genius, soon to be hailed by an over- 
sanguine press as “one of the few novel- 
ists who really count,” whose books have 
“some of those generous qualities which 
make Vanity Fair the wholly delightful 
work it is’—a judgment to which the 
conservative London Atheneum recently 
committed itself. It is only fair to say 
frankly that any one who looks to find 
in Villa Rubein the broad understanding 
of life, the keen, satirical insight into 
British social conditions that characterise 
such a book, for instance, as The Man 
of Property, must inevitably meet with 
disappointment. 

And yet Villa Rubein is well worth 
reading, even though one had never be- 
fore heard of John Galsworthy or The 
Man of Property. It is a somewhat 
structureless yet charmingly natural 
chronicle of the love of a young Austrian 
painter for an English girl, who happens 
to be spending the season in the heart 
of the Tyrol, along with her half-sister, 
Greta; her step-father, Herr Paul; her 
uncle, Treffry, and other members of a 
rather unique and for the most part quite 
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lovable family. Like many another young 
painter before him, Harz, the Austrian, 
in his early, bohemian years, has had a 
bitter and prolonged struggle with pov- 
erty and hunger; and seven years before 
the story opens he became involved, in 
what seems to the reader a rather harm- 
less way, in an abortive anarchist plot; 
and only by great good luck evaded the 
police and gained the frontier. Even 
now, after seven years, he runs no small 
risk in returning to his native land. This, 
falling casually from Harz’s lips, is for 
two-thirds of the book the only bit of con- 
crete, palpable structure. The rest is just 
a series of suggestive meetings, linger- 
ings, desultory chattings of many inconse- 
quential matters by a number of people 
well worth the knowing, in whose future 
welfaré the reader finds himself in- 
sensibly becoming more and more con- 
cerned—and always in the background 
the unforgettable charm of the Austrian 
Tyrol. But the German step-father 
cannot look with equanimity upon a 
marriage between his dead_ wife’s 
daughter and a penniless painter with 
anarchistic tendencies; and when it is 
apparently easy to get rid of him merely 
by mentioning his name to the police, the 
temptation is too great for Herr Paul to 
resist. Such is the situation when Uncle 
Treffry takes a hand in his favourite 
niece’s love affairs and straightens them 
out, although at tragic cost to himself. 
Such, in the briefest available form, 
is the substance of this placid and really 
enjoyable little tale, which more than 
once reminds one of Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s early effort, A Roman Singer. If 
you are not expecting too serious a pic- 
ture of life, or one covering too broad 
a canvas, you will find that Villa Rubein 
well repays the slight initial effort needed 
to reach the heart of it. And if, on the 
other hand, you are interested, as a stu- 
dent of Mr. Galsworthy’s methods, in 
studying his development, you will 
quickly discover that, while he has shown 
astonishing growth in the technique of 
his art, in the scope of his purpose and 
breadth of canvas, he already -shows in 
this early book the keen understanding 
of human nature, the trained powers of 
observation, the striking ability to seize 
upon one or two salient tricks of speech 
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or gesture, and through them make us 
see and understand the dominant quali- 
ties of a man or woman. Whether judged 
by itself or as a measure of his subse- 
quent advancement, Villa Rubein’s pub- 
lication in this country can only heighten, 
not diminish, the reputation Mr. Gals- 
worthy has already won. , 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


IV 
RENE Bazin’s “REDEMPTION’’* 


The opening chapters of René Bazin’s 
new novel, De Toute Son Ame, promise 
a well-defined conflict between labour 
and capital. The stage is prepared with 
the accustomary settings. The contami- 
nation of the work-shop, the weariness 
of the toil and the dull hatred of the poor, 
prompted by personal resentment rather 
than by doctrine, are contrasted with the 
egotistic self-complacency and collateral 
bigotry of the rich. Stalwart men begin 
to march threateningly against the fac- 
tory-owner and melodrama seems cer- 
tain. Yet instead of being the theme it 
shades, with softer rustic scenes, into the 
hazy background of a somewhat idyllic 
story. With the early burning of the 
factory its problems also pass from sight 
and only its occasional echo is heard 
motivating the characters of the novel. 
In fact, the entire emphasis of the story 
is placed on a subtle delineation of a 
young milliner, Henriette Madiot, born 
for success and the joy of life, yet grad- 
ually awakened by the sadness and pov- 
erty about her to a sense of the world- 
pain. One soon sees the author has a 
delicate pen far better adapted to the 
fragile moods of girlhood than the 
sterner sweeps which lie potential in the 
background. 

Localised in the small village of Ville- 
en-Bois, near Nantes, amid the shop- 
women and fishermen, the plot itself, 
while interesting, is neither novel nor 
compelling. But barring an irritating 


tendency to soliloquy and the expedient 
of an obvious soul-revealing diary, it 
serves quite skilfully its purpose of sup- 
plying sufficient incident to carry on the 


*Redemption. By René Bazin. Translated 
by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. New York: Scribners. 
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development of the sensitive girl past the 
poverty of her childhood, through the 
tender awakenings of young love, over 
the natural struggle between her in- 
stincts and her environment, to the real- 
isation of her womanhood and the neces- 
sity of personal sacrifice. Through con- 
tact with her unfortunate co-workers 
and the rough edges of the social scheme 
that bound the monotony of living, she 
gradually conceives an all-possessing pas- 
sion for the poor. It thrills her and 
moves her into an almost fanatical be- 
lief in the value of her mission; for when 
she discovers she was herself a nameless 
child she is estatically impelled to give up 
the man she loves and the uncle who has 
reared her, to enter the sisterhood of ser- 
vice. 

It is just here the book, so full of 
honesty and kindliness, lacks conviction 
to the Anglo-Saxon. Henriette’s sincer- 
ity is without question and perhaps she 
acts reasonably within the limits of her 
character; but the author is not content 
with that. He asks us to go outside the 
character and to be moved by an al- 
most needless sacrifice which sends a 
strong-armed lover into loneliness. The 
necessity of her act is not made convinc- 
ing and the reader suspects Gallic senti- 
mentality rather than inevitable logic. 
Consequently, while the pathos is unde- 
niable if unanalysed, the only thought 
which remains emphasises the truism 
that most sacrifice is inherently selfish, 
since others generally suffer by reason of 
it. She forgets the obligation due to the 
love she has inspired. 

There is so much charm in the charac- 
ter of Henriette, however, her slightest 
hues and variations are caught by the 
author with such intimate understand- 
ing, that it may be over-captious to take 
this ethical objection too seriously. It 
certainly does not make the reader for- 
get the strong-armed Etienne, whose love 
is so simple and so uncivilised, nor the 
gentle uncle with his military pride and 
his masculine tenderness. The shop-girls, 
too, while typical, are sharply contrasted, 
and in Marie, who struggles uselessly 
against the call of her temperament, the 
one real tragic note of the story is struck. 

There is a suggestion of Daudet in the 
style: the same simplicity touched with 
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poetry, the same intermingling of na- 
ture’s moods with man’s. Yet it lacks 
realistic vividness. Indeed René Bazin 
excels in translating impressions of the 
whole rather than in carefulness of de- 
tail. The descriptions of the Loire, with 
its varying moods as it flows through 
the story almost like a motif, contain a 
haunting quality which makes one feel 
instead of see. Because of this peculiar 
descriptive power and his ability to un- 
ravel the skeins of simple souls, it is 
not difficult to realise the reason of René 
Bazin’s great popularity in France to- 
day. 
George Middleton. 


Epwin Davis FRENCH, ENGRAVER* 


The collecting and study of book- 
plates; the work of foreign and Ameri- 
can engravers has long been followed 
by a small army of bookish people 
and represents a phase of collecting 
that is at once absorbing and sane; 
and what is of serious importance in 
these piping days of commercialism is 
that the intrinsic value of such collec- 
tions has recently been proven by the 
large prices realised in several instances 
where collections have been disposed of 
in the auction rooms. 

Book-plates engraved on copper have 
been the first sought for by the collector, 
and the foremost name, for more than a 
decade, among American engravers has 
been Edwin Davis French, whose death 
occurred a little more than a year ago. 
The first anniversary has been remem- 
bered by a memorial volume which has 
recently been brought out by his friends. 
The volume begins with an account of 
the rather remarkable life of the artist- 
engraver followed by a consideration of 
his art, which in turn is followed by a 
complete check list and description of 
the various states of all the plates from 
his hand. 

The son of an engraver of no little 
fame, we learn that Mr. French began 
his career as an engraver of jewelry and 


*Edwin Davis French. A Memorial. New 
York: Privately printed. 425 copies on Italian 
paper, 50 copies of Imperial Japan: Vellum 
1908. 
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silver. His success was almost imme- 
diate, and soon he was in charge of the 
engraving room of one of our largest 
manufacturers of silverware. This 
period of his life was spent in New Eng- 
land, but finally he moved to New York, 
and from that time on he became identi- 
fied with the art schools and societies of 
the city, his association increasing in 
prominence until he was made president 
of the Art Student’s League, an office 
which he held for two terms, and from 
which he retired in 1891. He then be- 
came one of the trustees of a larger or- 
ganisation, the American Fine Arts 
Society. 

It was as late as the year 1893 that Mr. 
French became interested in the book- 
plate as an art production, and made his 
first engraving. This initial effort repre- 
sented a humorous conception which 
was thoroughly characteristic of the man, 
end the story of which is best told in the 
words of his biographer : 


His attention had been called to book-plates 
by the collection that his sister-in-law, Miss 
Helen Elvira Brainerd, then a librarian in 
Columbia College, was making. 

Merely for the jest he engraved, somewhat 
coarsely, following old English models, what 
was to all appearance a book-plate, now in its 
way famous. It was heraldic—shield, crest, 
and motto: u sepe ars so ap (use Pears’ Soap), 
disposed on the ribbon underneath. This he 
printed roughly on old paper and slipped into 
the little collection, whose owner was for a 
time mystified by it; and, somewhat as the 
ancient heralds on the appearance of an un- 
known champion, amateurs of to-day have since 
been puzzled by the novel blazonry, and by the 
motto so apparently an uncouth mixture of 
Welsh and Latin. This was in the autumn of 
1893. The jest soon became earnest, for Miss 
Brainerd was rightly entitled to a book-plate 
in place of the sham, and Mr. French designed 
and engraved his first serious copperplate. 


Mr. French now decided to give his 
future to copper engraving and to make 
a specialty of Ex Libris. He engraved 
an announcement of this intention to 
send out to prospective clients, but, his 
biographer states: 


He took a natural pride in the fact that he 
never had to distribute this announcement, for 


after he had once started he never needed to 
consider whence the next commission might 
come. He always had two or three plates in 
progress, commissions were waiting his hand, 
and there was correspondence that looked yet 
farther into the future. 


When his life closed at the end of 
1906 Mr. French had engraved 298 
book-plates, each possessing a charm 
of its own; a gem in design or beauty 
of line. Such a remarkable record, 
covering only a period of thirteen years, 
was sufficient to distinguish him as mas- 
ter of the art in his own country. 

As is so often the case where the ar- 
tistic temperament exists, Mr. French 
was endowed with other gifts. We are 
told that he was an excellent amateur 
musician from his early youth, and a 
linguist by nature. This latter gift pro- 
duced a deep interest in the classical lan- 
guages, which he read with remarkable 
ease, and to the great enjoyment of his 
friends. Later in his life he developed a 
marked interest in Volapiik and finally 
in Esperanto which succeeded it. 

Engraving as an art was nearest his 
heart, however, and his interest in this 
was a genuine loyalty. He had pride in 
its traditions and took a great satisfac- 
tion in being allied to and recognised in 
it. Naturally his best productions were 
those in which the least restriction on his 
freedom in composition existed, but it 
was inevitable that many of his clients 
should require that certain undesirable 
features be incorporated in the design 
or composition, or make changes affect- 
ing the artistic composition of the de- 
sign. In such cases he was deferential 
always, and tried in every reasonable 
way to meet the wishes of his client; 
but it is recorded that in one instance 
where a client insisted on an alteration 
which ruined the artistic effect, that the 
engraver erased his name from the plate. 

The memorial volume contains twelve 
plates, printed from the original coppers, 
and two excellent photogravure portraits 
of Mr. French. The view of the 
Harvard Quadrangle is in some respects 
the most attractive plate shown, and one 
has only to study it carefully to realise 
the mastery of the engraver’s line, re- 
vealing as it does the genius in suggest- 
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ing the most delicate effects of light and 
shade as well as the various textures of 
the objects which go to make up the com- 
position. 
The biographical portion of the vol- 
ume has been delightfully written by the 
‘engraver’s friend of many years, Mr. Ira 
H. Brainerd, who gracefully acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to a number of 
Mr. French’s intimates and acquaint- 
ances. 

The mechanical makeup of the volume 


is very satisfactory, although it might be - 


criticised in some details, such as the size 
and heaviness of the type of the running 
head and combination of type faces*on 
the title page. However, it is easy to 
praise the format of the book in general. 
It is printed on a beautiful hand-made 
Italian paper, and bound simply but ap- 
propriately in antique paper boards, with 
a linen back and paper label. 
Laurence Burnham. 


VI 


Tue Book: Its STORY J eV - 
I Book: Irs History AND DEVELOP 
MENT 


The history of the book as a mechani- 
cal production has always held a certain 
interest for the layman as well as the 
one who is directly connected with the 
work, and the layman’s interest has been 


Si 


materially increased during the last dec- 
ade through the numerous books and 
magazine articles which have appeared 
covering various branches of the subject. 
Now a valuable contribution to this 
literature has recently appeared in a vol- 
ume having the title The Book, its His- 
tory and Development,* by Cyril Daven- 
port. The author opens with an account 
of the first known “records,” beginning 
with rock inscriptions, and in historical 
sequence treats in a necessarily brief but 
comprehensive way the various mechani- 
cal processes from the history of paper 
making to the description of tooled bind- 
ings. As an authority on modern and 
ancient bindings Davenport occupies a 
unique place, and the chapter on this sub- 
ject is particularly thorough and com- 
plete. 

A valuable feature is a list of the 
“Books to Consult,” which appears at the 
end of each chapter. The volume is re- 
markably free from technical terms, and 
the interested reader who desires to in- 
form himself as.to the history and de- 
velopment of book-making, as well as the 
many processes through which a volume 
passes, cannot afford to miss this ex- 
cellent contribution. 


*The Book. Its History and Development. 
By Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1908. 


Price $2.00, net. 
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I Wee culiarities of the English 
: Waa language are numberless. 
Wemme | have come to this con- 
aclusion in view of the 







many foreigners from different parts of 
the world, and, still better, after some 
years’ struggle on my own part to master 
the intricacies of this tongue, of which 
the Germans are accustomed to speak as 
“a monster having two mouths, with one 
of which it speaks German and with the 
other Latin.” Only two mouths ?— 
speaking two languages? The Germans 
would have come nearer to the truth if 
they had multiplied these numbers by a 
dozen or a score. 

When a boy I heard a fantastic Turk- 
ish legend which, to my mind, aptly illus- 
trates the actual facts concerning the 
origin and formation of modern English. 
After creating the first parents of each 
of the races, so the story runs, Allah took 
a large piece of meat, and cutting it into 
slices, distributed them among _ these 
people to serve them as tongues. But 
for some reason the Englishman was 
absent while the others received their 
share. At last he came to the presence 
of his Maker and in mute humility 
begged Him to put a tongue into his 
mouth. But nothing was left of the meat. 
So Allah was obliged to cut a little piece 
from the tongues of all the others, and 
joining these pieces, He thus fashioned a 
tongue for the Englishman. 

This story seemed merely amusing to 
me as a boy; but when I came to this 
country and began to struggle with Eng- 
lish, I found, to my exasperation and sor- 
row, that the legend approached the facts 
too closely to be amusing. 

Not long ago I was talking with two 
educated American women about the 
difficulties of a foreigner in acquiring 
English. During the conversation I 
asked, “Do you know how many letters 
and combination of letters are used to 


ices experiences of a great 


represent the sound sh?” They con- 
fessed they did not, having never thought 
of it—‘‘two or three, perhaps four.” On 
stating that there were more than half 
a dozen of them, they demanded proof; 
and when I put down on paper these 
words—sugar, shoe, tension, chaperon, 
social, ocean, obnoxious, nation, is$uc, 
conscious—their astonishment was great. 
Here are ten different symbols for the 
same sound. I acknowledge this ‘is an 
extreme case, but a little consideration 
will bring to notice marked singularities 
in almost all the other consonants. 

A literary young man asked, “Miss 
I suppose you are familiar with Crabbe’s 
Tales?” The young lady scornfully re- 
plied, “I was not aware that crabs had 
tails.” The young man hastened to add, 
“T should have said read Crabbe’s Tales.” 
Still more scornfully the young lady re- 
plied, “And I was not aware that red 
crabs had tails, either.” 

Many foreigners have attempted to dis- 
cover a system in the spelling of English 
words; but, to their dismay, they have 
found that it was like the Irishman’s 
flea—when they had it, it was gone. 
While grouping with satisfaction such 
words as exceed, proceed, that ended in 
ceed, they came upon other words, such 
as accede, recede, precede, that ended 
with cede, with no earthly reason, and 
cast their short-lived satisfaction to the 
winds. Deceit and receipt would not 
come under the same spelling. All these 
peculiarities impose upon a foreigner’s 
memory a heavy and intolerable burden. 
A learned man has said that the Eng- 
lish language is “the most barbarously 
spelt of any cultivated tongue in Christen- 
dom,” and I do not think that any one 
can dispute the assertion. 

The orthography of the English lan- 
guage does not by any means cover the 
whole of a foreigner’s troubles. One of 
the most perplexing features of the Eng- 
lish tongue is the fact that, as a rule, 
the same word has different significations. 
My dictionary attributes to the verbs see, 
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lead, hold and draw 14, 18, 19 and 32 
meanings, respectively. Now, for a 
foreigner to be able to distinguish all 
their various meanings is a herculean 
task. The words which have only one 
or two meanings are comparatively very 
few. Is it surprising that a foreigner is 
often puzzled by the numerous and some- 
times opposite meanings of many an 
English word? Just for an illustration 
consider the perplexity of a persevering 
Frenchman arising from the word fast, 
as is shown from the following dialogue : 

“Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you say?” 

“Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

“Ah, pardon, monsieur, but your friend say 
he make fast his horse, and he tie him to a 
post so he no go at all.” 

“Very true: he is made fast by being tied.” 

“Ah, zat cannot be: he cannot go fast. But 
what you call a man that keeps fast?” 

“OQ, he is a good man that does not eat on 
fast days.” 

“But 1 have seen one bon vivant, who eat 
and drink and ride, and do everyzing. Ze 
people say he is a bad man—he is very fast.” 

“True, that is called living a fast life.”’ 

“Ah, certainement: zen all ze days of his life 
must be fast days.” 

“Certainly they are.” 

“Eh, bien. Does he eat every day?” 

“Certainly he does.” 

“Zen how can he keep fast?” 

“Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“Vy, you tell me to stand fast when you 
want me to keep still, and go fast when you 
want me to run—how can I understand?” 


Once, while talking with a school- 
teacher, I said: “I hear you are leaving 
us; I hope you are going for good.” I 
cannot forget the lady’s amused expres- 
sion as she understood that I wished her 
well. 

Take the words up and down. Last 
summer the selectmen of our town put 
up on the roads signs bearing the legend, 
“Autos Slow Up.” I do not: even now 
understand why it should not as well be 
“slow down.” If both expressions are 
permissible, will some one explain the 
difference between “slowing up” and 
“slowing down”? The following tele- 
phone conversation illustrates some of 
the singular uses of these bothersome 
words. To a request of a friend to speak 








to Mr. , Mrs. replied: “I’m 
sorry, but my husband isn’t down yet— 
I mean, he isn’t up yet. I’m letting him 
sleep late this morning. He was so down 
last evening over his office troubles that 
he was about ready to give up. He says 
he’ll be down as soon as he gets up.” 

And may I say a word in regard to 
the variety in pronunciation which per- 
plexes the foreigner? He justly expects 
uniformity in this matter; but he is 
doomed to disappointment. Take that 
word pronunciation; some give s and 
others sh sound to the ci. He gives the 
long sound to the first vowel in patriot 
and somebody calls him down and de- 
clares that a short sound ought to be 
given to it. He goes to the dictionary 
and discovers that both of the pronunci- 
ations are correct. There are a vast num- 
ber of words which are pronounced in 
two ways, or differently accented by 
different people, and the dictionary sup- 
ports these various pronunciations. 

The adult foreigner may, in the course 
of time, master most of the peculiarities 
of English; but after years of experience 
he is forced to confess that to acquire 
perfectly the American “accent” is simply 
impossible. He cannot eradicate entirely 
the “accent” peculiar to his own native 
tongue. 

Now, to sum up: All the foregoing 
statements tend to show that in acquiring 
the English language one must learn each 
word by itself. He cannot be positive 
about the spelling and pronunciation of 
any word without consulting either a dic- 
tionary or a well-educated person. If 
he suffers himself to be guided by the 
similarity of letters, he will, sooner or 
later, learn that break will not rhyme 
with freak, nor sew with few, horse with 
worse and shoe with foe. Once, in speak- 
ing to an audience, I pronounced the 
word cleanliness as though it were 
“cleenliness.” You can imagine my 
chagrin when afterward I saw my error. 
Why should the first syllable in clean- 
liness be pronounced differently from 
clean? Many a similar mistake has 
taught me the lesson that when I meet 
a new word I must not rely upon my 
judgment as to pronunciation and accent, 
unless it is a very simple word. To 
master such a broad language, each word, 
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each phrase, each idiom by itself, requires 
great patience, perseverance and long- 
suffering. It is said that the English lan- 
guage is the hardest of all languages ex- 
cept the Chinese. I am told’ that what 
makes the tongue of the Celestials par- 
ticularly difficult is that one must learn 
its several thousand characters one by 
one. But, pray, tell me what am I doing 
in learning English if not tasting the ex- 
perience of a Chinese student? If I know 
ten or twenty thousand words, I affirm 
that I have learned each of them sep- 
arately ; noted their peculiarities in con- 
struction, pronunciation, accent and defi- 
nitions one by one. 

All the irregularities, inconsistencies 
and absurdities of the English language 
may seem amusing to American-born 
people who have forgotten their school- 
day experiences. But they are far from 
tunny to a foreigner. The struggle to 
grasp all the intricacies of English or- 
thography, pronunciation and accentua- 
tion is sapping the life-blood of many a 
foreigner who is anxious to learn Ameri- 
can manners and customs. Much has 
been said and written about assimilating 
the foreigners who come here; but the 
American people do not seem to consider 
seriously the fact that the greatest barrier 
in the way of assimilation is the difficulty 
in acquiring the English tongue. With- 


out a medium of intercourse the foreigner 
cannot come in contact with the native 
people. He cannot understand their civ- 
ilisation....Without reading he cannot 
have a correct knowledge of their cus- 
toms and institutions. The sooner he 
learns to read and speak English, the 
more quickly he will come to an under- 
standing of American society and democ- 
racy. 

English has an opportunity to become 
a universal language. The main diffi- 
culty that is retarding its spread through- 
out the East is its orthographic con- 
fusion. Therefore I hail with satisfac- 
tion every project that tends to simplify 
it. Every simplification will render it 
easier of acquirement by children, who 
will be spared many a vexatious and 
nerve-racking experience, and relieved 
from the burdens that are overtaxing 
their memory. The simpler the language 
is, the easier it will be for a foreigner 
to master it, to understand American civ- 
ilisation, and to fit himself for true 
citizenship; and whatever hastens the 
simplification of the English language 
will further its spread throughout the 
world ; nations will have an oportunity to 
know each other better, and the cause 
of universal peace will have won one 
of its greatest triumphs. 

H. T. Torosyan. 





THE 


SOWER 


The poet plays the liberal sower’s part 
The four glad seasons long, 

For through the world in every fallow heart 
He sows his seeds of song. 


Clinton Scollard. 
















BRONSON 


ems OR many years before 

je his death, Bronson How- 
Sard was known as the 
aDean of American 
ry fees dramatists, and was 
“lay \$ r v@ looked up to with respect 
‘abba: by the whole host of 
younger writers. Not even his admirers 
would claim that he had genius; but he 
had a very effective talent, which he put 
to good use by sincere and diligent la- 
bour. His plays seem scarcely destined 
to endure in the repertory of the English- 
speaking theatre; but it is noteworthy 
that half a dozen of them, written any- 
where from twenty to forty years ago, 
are still performed by stock companies 
season after season and continue to en- 
tertain thousands of auditors. They 
seem still less destined to endure as liter- 
ature, though they have the solid merit 
of telling the truth, and telling it with 
firm structure and efficient style—the 
reason being that Bronson Howard, in 
the large sense, conveyed no message. 
His plays, taken as a whole, do not give 
expression to a well-articulated body of 
belief concerning human life; and for 
that reason he stands lower than great 
dramatists, like Ibsen, or even lesser 
dramatists with a message, like Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones. His plays were 
important in the theatre of his age; they 
will hardly seem important out of the 
theatre in the years to come. Neverthe- 
less, the career of Bronson Howard will 
bulk large in the history of the American 
drama, whenever that history comes to 
be adequately written. 

Mr. Howard was in many important 
ways a pioneer. He was the first Ameri- 
can who, being neither an actor nor a 
manager, earned a_ steady livelihood 
from the theatre and amassed a fortune 
through writing plays alone. In the 
practical sense, therefore, it may fairly 
be said that he created in America the 
profession of dramatist. But he was 
also a creator in a deeper. sense than that. 
He began to write plays at a time when 
the American stage seemed hopelessly 
provincial. The majority of new plays 
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were imported from England ; and these, 
for the most part, had been adapted by 
their British authors from French and 
German sources. But Mr. Howard saw 
no reason why American audiences 
should be fed mainly on British revisions 
of Continental dramas ; he believed that in 
the life of America itself lay material for 
plays of more immediate and more vital 
appeal. For his first piece, Saratoga, he 
selected a subject from the contemporary 
social fabric of his own country; and 
ever afterward, throughout his long 
career, he wrote only on American sub- 
jects. Even when he laid his scene 
abroad, in France or in England, he kept 
his leading characters American, and 
took hold of his subject with hands 
stretched across the sea. Nowadays, 


,when Mr. Fitch and Mr. Thomas and so 


many of our newer playwrights have 
made commonplace to theatre-goers the 
maxim that the drama should begin at 
home, we are likely to forget that it was 
Mr. Howard who led them into the path 
they are so profitably following. Just 
as he created the profession of dramatist 
in America, so also Bronson Howard 
created the drama of American life. He 
established in our country the comedy of 
manners and the drama of the home. 
Shenandoah, though neither the first nor 
the best of the countless plays which 
have been written about the Civil War, 
was the one piece which placed the war 
play upon a definite footing and made it 
a factor in the history of our best dra- 
matic effort. The drama of American 
business, which latterly has _ been 
attempted in such plays as The Lion and 
the Mouse, was firmly established as far 
back as 1887 by Mr. Howard’s able and 
interesting piece, The Henrietta. He re- 
mains to this day the only American play- 
wright whose work has been as _ uni- 
formly successful in London as in New 
York; and Saratoga enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first American piece 
to be translated into German and acted 
in Berlin. 

But the importance of Bronson How- 
ard in the history of the American drama 
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lies not so much in the fact that he was 
the first to explore so many fields as in 
the weightier fact that he explored them 
thoroughly. He was endowed with a 
wise insight into many different phases 
of character, and with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of them. He was singularly 
sane in his outlook upon life, unfalter- 
ingly just in judgment. He was entirely 
efficient in his command of whatsoever 
mood might be demanded for any mo- 
ment in a drama. His comic touch was 
gay and hearty, his pathetic touch was 
tender and real; and every scene that he 
wrote was pervaded with sincerity and 
earnestness. His work was honest al- 
ways. During the many years when he 
was the most popular playwright in 
America, he never yielded to the tempta- 
tion to write too quickly or too much. 
He always wrote deliberately, and re- 
vised over and over again, even after the 
production of his play. 

This earnestness and honesty of labours 
was the cause of that technical certitude 
which was evident in all his plays. His 
career covered a period of transition 
from the conventionalised drama of the 
mid-Victorian epoch, with its asides and 
soliloquies, its symmetrical balance of 
scene against scene, its set speeches, and 
its other reminiscences of the apron 
stage, to the studiously realistic drama of 
the contemporary theatre, disclosed be- 
hind a picture-frame proscenium. The 
whole process of this historical transition 
might be traced by studying the Bronson 
Howard plays in chronological succes- 
sion. He always kept pace with innova- 
tions and wrote according to the best 
theatric conventions current at his time 
of composition. He was not himself a 
revolutionist in the form and structure 
of the drama; but as soon as new forms 
and methods of construction had been 
shown effective by the best European 
writers, Mr. Howard would join them 
on the new ground. His early plays 
seem old fashioned to us now, because 
they were built and written according to 
conventions now outworn; but his last 
play, Kate, which was published only a 
year and a half ago, is absolutely up to 


date in form. Because he was a progres- 
sive artist set in a period of transition, 
a facile adaptability to altering technical 
methods was demanded of him. He was 
forced to build in successive drfferent 
ways and write in successive different 
styles as time proceeded ; but the remark- 
able thing is that the plays at any point 
in his career stand illustrative of what 
was best in dramaturgic technic at that 
particular point in the transition. 

When Aristocracy was produced, in 
1892, Mr. Howard was fifty years old; 
and after that he practically retired from 
the active labour of composition. He had 
done his work and made his fortune and 
established his position; and thereafter 
he left the stage to younger men. Until 
his death, however, he remained closely 
in touch with the theatre. He was the 
founder and the president of the Society 
of American Dramatists, and did every- 
thing in his power to encourage younger 
writers to maintain the best traditions of 
the American stage. His criticisms of 
new plays were both searching and stimu- 
lating. He was quick to recognise merit 
and showed always a kindly eagerness 
to foster it. He was immeasurably help- 
ful in his conversations with younger 
dramatists concerning the technic of his 
art and theirs. 

Thus, in his later years, he moved 
about in literary and dramatic circles, a 
dignified and respected man. The great 
domed head lightly fringed at the sides 
and back with white hair closely cropped, 
the high broad forehead knotted in deep 
lines between the eyebrows, the look of 
eager concentration in the eyes, the slow, 
firm, interested voice, the catch of in- 
taken breath which was the prelude to 
his laughter, the short, stocky, solid 
build of body, the commingling of dig- 
nified reserve with hearty congeniality— 
these were some of the external features 
of the Dean of American dramatists. 
He was neither quick nor brilliant in his 
talk; his utterance was somewhat hesi- 
tant; but he thought thoroughly and 
talked earnestly and what he said had 
weight. 


Clayton Hamilton. 
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TIME-WORN FORMULAS AND 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Sao | hwas)6Mr. Marion 
: Sia Crawford who placed 
a upon the philosophic lips 
g0f his Ram Lal the dic- 
atum that proverbs were 
athe sayings of the wise 
ga put up in portable doses 
for ‘the foolish. This dictum still holds 
true if we extend its scope to cover 
many a hackneyed utterance of the pro- 
fessional literary critic; and among 
others that very common, eminently safe, 
and somewhat colourless reproach, that 
a book lacks originality of plot. If we 
stop for a moment to consider that the 
art of story-telling is not an art that 
dates from yesterday, but, on the con- 
trary, one that stretches back to the first 
awakenings of civilised thought, along 
with the discovery of flint arrowheads 
and stone hatchets that all the big, fun- 
damental crises of human life were long 
ago formulated as thoroughly as the dif- 
ferent openings of the game of chess; 
and that the most that the biggest of our 
modern novelists can hope to achieve is 
a slight variety by involving new types of 
people in the old, familiar situations, it 
does seem a trifle trite, a trifle purpose- 
less, to censure any modern novel on no 
better ground than its lack of originality 
of plot. And yet, of course, we all of us, 
sooner or later, come across some com- 
monplace, inoffensive book, and, more 
than likely, one not seriously worth the 
effort needed to annihilate it, and which, 
nevertheless, exasperates us into a fool- 
ishly savage attack upon it for being built 
upon substantially the same formula as 
a dozen better books of earlier years. 
Obviously, there really is something the 
matter with these irritating books, some- 
thing that we have tried to express in 
“portable doses for the foolish’; and if 
it is not their lack of originality, it would 
seem worth while to find out what the 
fault really is. 

Now, no one is likely to quarrel with 
the definition that plot is the underlying 
framework, the organic skeleton on 








which the living tissues of a story shape 
themselves. The possible varieties of 
plot are as many as the possible varieties 
of bony skeleton in the world of verte- 
brates. But nature, more subtle and 
more resourceful than art, finds no diffi- 
culty in achieving an infinity of different, 
even though jt builds upon the self-same 
frame. It never occurs to us that two 
horses or two cats or two men are de- 
ficient in originality, though their respec- 
tive skeletons be so similar as to be indis- 
tinguishable. Accordingly it may be laid 
down, almost as an axiom, that the 
primal fault of any novel which we care- 
lessly stigmatise as unoriginal, is not that 
its bony framework bears too close a re- 
semblance to some other and better book, 
but that it lacks the substantial flesh 
needful to cover those bones! That is 
the real trouble with such a book; its ribs 
show through, its joints protrude; it has 
a pervading, pathologic leanness that 
foreshadows the literary churchyard. 
What is needed most in any book is the 
solid avoirdupois of character and mo- 
tive, rather than the mere thing done, the 
act of impulse or of chance. And that is 
why a writer of the calibre of Maurice 
Hewlett may follow down the beaten 
path of Scott and Dumas—a path, by the 
way, that history had already kindly 
beaten for them—and none will rise to 
hint that Richard Yea-and-Nay or 
The Queen’s Quair lacks originality. 
But so far all that has been here set 
down is upon the fair and reasonable 
supposition that the internal structure of 
a novel is of normal, natural growth, such 
as may be classified by the comparative 
anatomist of literature. There is, how- 
ever, a mongrel type of novelist who sees 
no shame in the deliberate begetting of 
monstrosities—who will callously ad- 
mit that they pilfer from Thackeray and 
Balzac, from G. P. R. James and Albert 
Ross the various elements that seem to 
them available, and out of these con- 
struct a strange, discordant piece of 
patchwork, a dime-museum freak that is 
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neither fish, flesh nor fowl. And because 
such abortions of fiction are little more 
than bones, protruding through their 
skin, there is small wonder that the 
separate bones are quickly identified and 
referred to their proper origin. The 
desiccated mermaids sent us from Japan 
will always be the front half of a monkey 
and the hind half of a fish—and nothing 
else, no matter how ingeniously they are 
joined. For can we not see for ourselves 
each rib and vertebra protruding through 
the parchment-like outer envelope? 

Accordingly, let us stop the practice of 
putting up the little wisdom we. may 
have in portable capsules ; and instead of 
saying: This plot lacks originality; it is 
the same old skeleton! let us take the 
trouble to explain and differentiate. 
And in that case we must say, either that 
the skeleton plot is a perfectly sound and 
good one, though it sadly needs to take 
on flesh; or else that no amount of flesh 
will disguise the fact that the plot is 
not an honest one, but a deliberate fake, 
built like Frankenstein’s monster from 
a conglomeration of bones of better 
books. 

And really this is the foundation fault 
of most of the time-worn formulas that 
strike the healthy-minded readers as so 
hackneyed. Of all the novels of the pro- 
lific George Barr McCutcheon, Brew- 
ster's Millions is the one least likely to be 
charged with unoriginality, least likely 
to be thought of as built upon an estab- 
lished formula. Yet the plot which re- 
quires of the hero the performance of 
some strange, difficult, often grotesque 
and paradoxical feat, within a more or 
less definite limitation of time, is one of 
the commonest and oldest types known to 
fiction. To say nothing of the host of 
modern applications of this formula, of 
which Jules Verne’s Around the World 
in Eighty Days is a good example, the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, the only full- 
length Latin romance that has * come 
down to us in its entirety, is an equally 
good instance; while back of that are a 
long succession of myths and fables, of 
the Beauty and the Beast type, all in- 
volving the basic principle that the ulti- 
mate happiness of hero and heroine is 
conditioned upon their achieving some- 
thing not only difficult but the opposite 
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to what the outside world conceives it 
well for them to do. 

But the so-called “hackneyed plots,” 
the really over-worked formulas, have no 
such venerable ancestry. A type of plot 
two thousand years old possesses a cer- 
tain sterling worth which even a very 
poor craftsman cannot wholly ruin—just 
as it takes a phenomenally bad actor 
quite to spoil the lines of a Shakespear- 
ean play. The time-worn formulas of 
to-day are worn because they do not de- 
serve to last—because, like tawdry, imita- 
tive jewelry, there is nothing of sterling 
value underneath, when once the surface 
gilt is gone. Few of them can boast a 
remoter ancestry than The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, Monte Cristo, or The Wander- 
ing Jew; many of them go no further 
back than The Dolly Dialogues or The 
Prisoner of Zenda. And whatever the 
fault may be in the modern imitations, it 
is very seldom a fault to be traced to 
their prototypes. There were no pro- 
truding ribs, no fleshless limbs in the 
lightest weight books of Anthony Hope’s 
earlier years, whatever may be said of 
the gaunt and sorry travesties that claim 
him in their lineal descent. 

Sir Richard Escombe, by Max Pem- 
berton, comes conveniently to hand as a 

good illustration of the 


“Sir plot which is not neces- 
Richard sarily any the worse for 
Escombe” being somewhat time- 


worn. To say that a cer- 
tain novel would never have been written 
but for some other earlier and better book 
is merely to indulge in one more of those 
words of wisdom put up in portable 
capsules; for in this way only half the 
truth is told. The whole truth would 
run somewhat in this form: No book, 
good or bad, would ever be written, had 
it not been for some other book or books, 
either better or worse, that antedated it. 
Without Plutarch, we should never have 
had Antony and Cleopatra; without 
Poe and Gaboriau, we should never have 
had Mr. Meredith Nicholson. But that 
does not lessen the fame of Shakespeare, 
nor add merit to The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles. Accordingly, it does not 
seem worth the while to attempt to trace 
the literary pedigree of Mr. Pemberton, 
or to point out just what debts he owes 
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to Conan Doyle, to Stanley Weyman and 
other modern purveyors of English his- 
torical fiction. It needs only a surface ex- 
amination to discover that the plot of Sir 
Richard Escombe is very distinctly of 
the time-worn type. The loyal soldier 
and daredevil lover, who is wrongfully 
accused of treason to his king and infi- 
delity to his lady ; who is ever just on the 
point of vindicating himself, and always 
just prevented, by pride, or fate, or the 
lady’s wilfulness ; and who, nevertheless, 
rescues the lady from the open shame his 
enemies would put upon her—all this we 
have had again and again, countless 
times, in the France of Louis XIV., the 
Germany of Frederick Barbarossa, the 
England of a Tudor Henry, a Stuart 
Charles, and more than once, as in the 
present case, of a Hanoverian George. 
All this, however, is interesting merely 
as the comparative anatomy of fiction. 
What ought to suffice the average reader 
to know is that the bones are sufficiently 
well covered to make it possible to forget 
them. Mr. Pemberton is not an exalted 
type of novelist, but he understands his 
craft well. His people have individu- 
ality ; they hold attention, not merely for 
what they do, but for the reason why 
they do it. And his special motive—the 
dissolute orgies of the ribald brotherhood 
of Medmenham Abbey; the inflexible 
rule that any brother who, within those 
walls, draws sword in defence of a 
woman’s honour, is bound by oath to 
commit suicide before another sunset; 
and the final successful attempt, after re- 
peated failures, to lure Kitty Dulcimore 
into their power, when, penalty or no 
penalty, Sir Richard’s sword must in- 
evitably leap from its scabbard—although 
it. makes equally inevitable melodrama, 
is nevertheless melodrama of the care- 
fully matured, carefully selected variety, 
that with a judicious blending of realistic 
detail may be warranted not to offend 
the sensitive literary palate. In other 
words, it would be easy, by shutting one’s 
eyes and taking a book off the shelf at 
random, to find this year a much less sat- 
isfactory volume for idle-hour reading 
than this same Sir Richard Escombe. 
The Five Knots, by Fred M. White, 
adds one more to the long list of feeble 
offspring for which Wilkie Collins’s 


Moonstene accepts the blame of father- 
hood. Oriental jewels, obtained by fraud 
or crime ; hidden in Eng- 


“The land by the thief, who 
Five knows that their posses- 
Knots” sion is a sword hanging 


over his head ; and finally 
hunted down and recaptured by silent, 
crafty, mysterious men from the East: 
this, the plot of the Moonstone, is also 
the bare skeleton of The Five Knots— 
and unfortunately every rib protrudes 
painfully through its scanty outer cover- 
ing. Mr. White has done better work 
along these same lines, and it is to be 
hoped that he will do so again. But that 
does not alter the fact that the person- 
ages who move like mechanical dolls 
through The Five Knots have no appar- 
ent excuse for living, save to respond 
jerkily when Mr. White pulls the strings. 
While as for the underlying secret of the 
book, the mysterious death that strikes 
down one victim after another, without 
leaving a mark—the final explanation 
that it is due to a wet bandage which in 
shrinking presses five silken knots 
against the skull with such force as to 
cause congestion of the brain, leaves us 
with at least a pardonable degree of 
scepticism. 
For all its ingenious disguise, The Castle 
of Dawn, by Harold Morton Kramer, be- 
longs none the less to the 


“The honourable order of 
Castle of Time-worn Plots. It is 
Dawn” just the old, familiar story 


of a man and a maid who 
never met before, and who chance to find 
themselves imprisoned together in an 
ancient castle, high up on beetling crags ; 
and, sharing the perils of captivity, they 
come to love each other, and incidentally 
win their way to freedom. A good old 
feudal tale, usually, fully of robber bar- 
on, and outlawed bandits, amid a wild 
setting of Balkans or Carpathians. All 
that we need to do is to juggle a little 
with the drops and the stage properties ; 
substitute for the Balkans the mountains 
of Tennessee; for feudal days, the pres- 
ent twentieth century ; for ancient castle, 
a picturesque triumph of modern arch- 
itecture; for robber barons, a choice as- 
sortment of South American rascals, in- 
tent on overthrowing a Latin republic; 
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and then, if instead of the usual kid- 
napped prince and princess, we substitute 
two young, attractive, utterly inoffensive 
American citizens, waylaid through mis- 
taken identity, and insistently told, 
against their strenuous denials, that they 
are husband and wife—then we get, to 
all intents and purposes, the substance of 
Mr. Kramer’s irresponsible hammock 
novel. The surprising thing about The 
Castle of Dawn is, not that it is a medi- 
ocre novel of its kind, but rather, that 
being so obviously built according to 
formula, it should be anywhere nearly so 

good as it is. 
To the average masculine reader, the 
new instalment of “sea yarns,” by Mor- 
ley Roberts, bearing the 


“The title of The Blue Peter, 
Blue comes as an invigorating 
Peter” breath of salt air. To 


those who seek for them, 
there are resemblances, of course ; echoes 
from Marryat and Smollett, from Joseph 
Conrad and Morgan Robertson, from the 
whole long line of men who have written 
understandingly of fog and wind and 
wave. For in any line of creative work, 
the workers who are really worth while 
learn from each other and hand down a 
slowly growing body of technique, that 
becomes the common possession of all 
who follow after. It is not too much to 
say of Morley Roberts that he is one of 
the very few writers of to-day who live 
up to the best traditions of the sea story ; 
and while his plots are sometimes lacking 
in freshness, this scarcely matters, be- 
cause it is not the stories themselves but 
the art with which they are done, that 
really counts. Take, for instance, the 
opening story of “Extra Hands on the 
Nemesis,” in which the captain and crew 
of the good ship in question, goaded be- 
yond endurance by insufficient pay, 
spoiled food and a choice assortment of 
outrages on the part of the owners, 
Messrs. Gruddle, Shoddy and Co., take 
advantage of the kindly fate that places 
the four members of the firm within their 
power. and for once in their lives “got 
even,” regardless of consequences, by 
turning their persecutors into the fore- 
castle, and giving them a taste of their 
own methods. One recalls, of course, the 
closely parallel story by Morgan Rob- 
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ertson, of the shanghied crew, made up 
exclusively of sailors from the Great 
Lakes, who revolt against the sterner dis- 
cipline of the ocean, and turn the tables 
on their officers by assigning to them the 
role of able seaman for the rest of the 
voyage. In the same way, “The Over- 
crowded Iceberg”—which tells of a ship- 
wreck in a fog, in which all hands would 
have perished had not the flat surface of 
the berg that wrought the damage been 
large enough to accommodate them to 
the last man, and thus laden floats re- 
lentlessly southward, into warmer cur- 
rents, growing hourly smaller and harder 
to hang on to—reminds one at once that 
many years earlier Jules Verne utilised 
the same idea in a lengthy volume en- 
titled, unless memory is at fault, The 
Field of Ice. But these resemblances 
one notes without concern, or more than 
a mild interest ; because, in Mr. Roberts’s 
stories, the point of interest focuses not 
upon what happened, but upon the peo- 
ple to whom the happenings occurred. A 
hundred other crews may have revolted, 
and turned unwelcome passengers into 
the forecastle ; the important fact is that 
this thing happened to Messrs. Gruddle, 
Shoddy and Co. Countless icebergs may 
have melted away from beneath ship- 
wrecked crews; the point of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s yarn is that this happened to the 
captain and crew of one particular ship, 
and we want to know how they feel and 
what they do about it. And other earlier 
versions of this time-worn plot do not 
have the least bearing on the case. 

If Into the Primitive, by Robert Ames 
Bennet, had been a somewhat better piece 
of work, it might have 
served admirably as a 
text for the whole ques- 
tion of the ratio between 
merit and novelty of plot. 
Unfortunately, the quality of the book is 
not good enough to hold its own against 
the handicap of a much overworked situ- 
ation. The problem of what a man and 
a girl, shipwrecked on a desert island, 
are going to do with the situation and 
with themselves, already lacked novelty 
before Louis Tracy utilised it for his 
Wings of the Morning. But since that 
popular success, each season has brought 
forth its share of variations on the theme. 


“Into the 
Primitive” 


















Only last month we had The Blue 
Lagoon, a book possessing considerable 
ability for picturesque narrative, a cer- 
tain virility of thought, and a good un- 
derstanding of human nature. These are 
the qualities which, in the main, are lack- 
ing in Mr. Bennet’s Jnto the Primitive. 
The book which he obviously meant to 
write would have been well worth the 
writing. He seems to have had in mind 
the unusual and trying situation of a 
delicate, fastidious, arrogant girl, and a 
snobbish, overbearing, inefficient man, 
stranded on a desert coast and forced to 
look for succour to the quick wits and firm 
muscle of another man, of coarser fibre, 
but of the type that can do effectively the 
thing that requires to be done. This 
other man has been snubbed, ignored, 
deliberately insulted by both of his com- 
yanions, up to the day and hour of the 
shipwreck ; and on the ship he has borne 
their treatment silently, knowing that 
their world is not his world; but, stranded 
on a coral reef, the three survivors 
quickly realise that their social standards 
demand a readjustment. The coarser, 
inore virile, more primitive nature as- 
sumes the reins of government; the ef- 
feminate snob accepts his authority 
through fear; the girl grants him obedi- 
ence, first from diplomacy, then from 
admiration, finally from love. And inci- 
dentally she learns the contentment and 
the pride that come from the conscious- 
ness of work well done. This is the book 
which Mr. Bennet might have written, 
the book that he so nearly did write, and 
would have written had he seen his peo- 
ple even half as distinctly as he saw his 
incidents. But as it stands, the book he 
actually wrote shows us three people so 
inconsistent, so extravagant, so nearly 
caricatures of themselves in what should 
be the strong points of the story, that it 
is difficult for the reader of mature mind 

to take them with fitting seriousness. 
The Gates of Life, by Bram Stoker, 
needs only a passing comment, lest any 
one, recalling the un- 


“The canny strength of that 
Gates of author’s Dracula, of a 
Life” few seasons ago, should 


mistake this new volume 
for another attempt along the same weird 
jine. On the contrary, The Gates of 
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Life deliberately avoids the least hint of 
the supernatural and aims to be a straight- 
forward, rational tale of modern English 
life, the central motive being the mortifi- 
cation of a young girl, who having im- 
bibed the doctrine of equality of the 
sexes proposes to a man who does not 
love her, and meets with a blunt rejection. 
The resultant volume simply goes to 
prove how much harder it sometimes is 
to picture the actualities of life than the 
wildest visions of a disordered brain. 
Surely Mr. Stoker is still capable of bet- 
ter things. It takes something akin to 
genius to produce such a nightmare hor- 
ror as Dracula. 
No one can read Ernest Oldmeadow’s 
Aunt Maud without somewhere in the 
course of it telling him- 
“Aunt self that An English- 
Maud” woman's Love-Letters 
and the Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff share the re- 
sponsibility. Yet this suggestion must 
not be taken as inferring that Aunt Maud 
is a regrettable achievement. On the 
contrary, in 2 season when there is a 
serious dearth of good fiction, Mr. Old- 
meadow’s volume forms a rather note- 
worthy exception. The workings of a 
young woman’s mind under the incipient 
emotions of her first serious attachment 
are not devoid of interest, especially 
when she is a normal, clear-brained young 
woman, with a wholesome scorn of senti- 
mentality, and yet with a ruthless under- 
standing of her motives and impulses, an 
unflinching purpose of self-vivisection. 
The central idea of the book is not de- 
void of novelty. Aunt Maud, herself 
over-young to be a wise or skilful match- 
maker, decides that love marriages are a 
mistake, that the French method of 
family arrangements promises far better 
for future happiness, and accordingly 
decides to bring together her friend, 
Richard Camber, and her beloved niece. 
Irene. Her scheme might have worked 
without a flaw, had Irene not been the 
proud, sensitive, independent young per- 
son she happens to be. Learning that 
Richard Camber not only knows the pur- 
pose for which Aunt Maud has sum- 
moned him, but that he also knows that 
she, Irene, shares this knowledge, she 
brushes conventions aside, insists upon a 
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straightforward, almost brutally frank 
understanding, and finally makes of her 
own accord this astonishing proposal: 
For-the sake of Aunt Maud, they are to 
play a part, allowing her to think they 
have followed her wishes and accepted 
each other. But between themselves it is 
understood that they are not bound, that 
this is simply a sort of armed neutrality, 
a truce to enable them to take each 
other’s measure, and that so soon as the 


month of probation is over, they are free 
to go their separate ways, unless both 
agree that they wish to confirm the bar- 
gain. The puzzling complications arising 
from this odd agreement are worked out 
with a delicate and subtle understanding 
of feminine moods that makes the book 
one worth bringing to the attention of 
readers who like incursions into the do- 
main of sentiment that is not sentimen- 
tality. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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oer lara Verena 


mOWN the street went 
4 [sabel—a slim, white fig- 
Ma ure in the still picture of 
a dusty town life, hurrying 
Ma onward, looking neither 
mto right nor left, seeking 
foes her home with the in- 
stinct of a hurt animal. The heat was 
intense, her light cotton dress felt a 
weight about her limbs, her exhaustion 
showed itself in a dew of moisture that 
broke out upon her forehead, but she 
never paused, never moderated her pace 
intil the New Town hill confronted her 
with its ironical sense of old association. 

Waterford is a lethargic place on a 
summer morning, and she aroused little 
comment as she made her hasty progress. 
One or two passers-by looked after her, 
to wonder why any one should hurry 
himself on so hot a day; otherwise she 
passed unnoticed. 

There was nobody about, as she opened 
Miss Costello’s little gate ; nobody about, 
as she walked up the little strip of gar- 
den, arid in the baking sunshine. It 
looked like a place of death, and the rage 
in her heart burned hotter as her glance 
skimmed over the dry earth and parched 
flowers. 

This was life, a thing of revolt—hot, 
thirsty, seared! 

She raised her hand and pulled the bell 









until its sound echoed through the house, 
causing Lizzie, the servant, to rush to the 
bedroom window, and Miss Costello to 
drop the bowl in which she was making 
a pudding for the early dinner. 

The bowl was dropped precipitately ; 
and, without waiting to dust the flour 
from her dress, Miss Costello ran into 
the little hall and opened the front door. 

“What on earth possessed you to ring 
like that?” she demanded angrily; then 
amazement overspread her angry face. 
“Why, the Lord defend us, it’s Isabel!” 
she exclaimed. “What, in the name of 
heaven, has brought you, child? And at 
this hour of the morning? I didn’t ex- 
pect you for a week!” 

Isabel made no response, but, pushing 
past her, stepped into the hall. 

Miss Costello stared at her, forgetting 
in her surprise to close the door. 

“What’s the matter? Did anything 
happen to you down at the Careys’?” 

The word was a lash to Isabel’s soul. 
“Nothing!” she cried. 

“Then, what on earth °” 

“Nothing—nothing—nothing, don’t I 
tell you! I’m back, that’s all. Can’t you 
see for yourself!” 

“But how did you get here? Where’s 
your trunk?” 

“T left it. It’s down there.” 

Miss Costello stood with open mouth. 
“Ts it the way you had a row with them— 
or what?” 
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“No. It’s not.” 

There was no room in Isabel’s mind 
for the thought of conventionality. Once 
and forever she had stepped beyond its 
pale. She was living now as her feel- 
ings prompted—undisciplined, primitive, 
careless of al] comment. 

“But, good gracious,” cried Miss Cos- 
tello, “you must give some reasons! You 
wouldn’t come back like this, as if you 
had dropped out of the sky, unless you 
were mad!” 

Isabel wheeled round upon her, her 
face damp and white. “Then that’s the 
reason,” she cried. “I am mad. I’m 
stark, staring, raving mad; and I’d ad- 
vise you to ict me alone!” 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
ran up the stairs ; and Miss Costello heard 
the door of her bedroom shut with a 
crash that vibrated through the whole 
flimsy house. 

Inside her own room, Isabel’s first ac- 
tion was to wrench off her hat. She 
pulled out the pins with fierce haste, then 
stuck them back again savagely into the 
straw, and flung the hat from her across 
the room. She had known little of life’s 
sublimities in her short span of years; 
and all that was elemental and self- 
engrossed had been unloosed by to-day’s 
pain. From her passions and her prod- 
igality she had given of her best; and 
that best had been flung back to her—a 
rejected gift. She saw nothing behind 
that casting back of her favours. Carey 
had played with her—Carey had humili- 
ated her—Carey had branded her as the 
poorest of things, the woman who has 
offered herself and been refused. 

As she stood there in the low-ceiled 
room, so cramped, so tawdry, so intol- 
erable in its herd of memories, she lost 
touch forever with those about her; she 
inevitably proved herself the possessor of 
alien blood—the southern woman, all in- 
stinct and emotion, whose mind in its 
native environment would have flown 
straight to the thought of revenge—to 
some headlong business of swift-turning 
wrist and slim, deadly knife. The 
thoughts within her sang to a tune gen- 
erations old—a tune that the fierce, pi- 
ratical sailor-folk who were her ancestors 
had brought with them long ago from 
Spain, when they swooped down in ad- 
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venturous spirit upon the misty coast of 
Ireland. 

A woman of these sadder isles would 
have bent under the misery that assailed 
her in that hour. Appalled by the black- 
ness of life, she would have cowered 
upon the ground and wept, until her 
agony and her bitterness were melted by 
her tears. But in Isabel the old, strenu- 
ous spirit was awake, drying up the 
source of tears, scorching her brain, con- 
serving her impulses for some perfect 
act of self-expression. She was the 
primitive being—the being who does not 
probe and does not analyse—who knows 
what life offers—and acts instinctively 
upon the knowledge. 

She stood there, giving rein to her 
passions, her figure erect, her hands hold- 
ing back the hair from her forehead ; and 
without conscious desire, her life reacted 
itself, passing before her like the slides 
in a magic-lantern. Each poor object in 
the room quickened some recollection. 
Here, she had dressed for her first dance, 
intoxicated with the joy of anticipation ; 
here, she had waited with beating heart 
on the long-ago Sunday when her aunt 
and Carey had talked in the parlour 
downstairs; here, she had met the first 
disappointment, hidden in Carey’s brief 
letter. 

Her mind hung over the remembrance 
of that night. How young she had been 
then, in her consideration of trivial 
things! Mere ink and paper had called 
forth her emotions; mere contact with 
Frank’s little bottle of poison had been 
sufficient to make her shudder ! 

Her mind passed from one train of 
thought to another. Frank! What a 
poor, miserable coward Frank had 
proved himself! From her own red 
anger she looked back upen her last 
scene with him. How differently she 
would have acted on that morning, had 
she been in his place! Conjuring her 
own coldness, her own desertion, she 
wondered now that he had not killed her 
rather than leave her for another. 

The scene, as it might have been, rose 
before her sharply; the thought of the 
consummiating deed—the poignant act of 
killing—closed in upon her so vividly that 
she drew a nervous, audible breath, and 
let her hands drop to her sides, 
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That would have been something 
worth doing! That would have been a 
drowning of pain and shame! A justifi- 
cation of himself! 

Enmeshed in the dream, she closed 
and opened her hands, as though she 
could feel the touch of flesh, the yielding 
of muscle and sinew. What she would 
give to be a man! To be a man for one 
hour, with Frank’s lost opportunity! 
Again her fingers locked and unlocked 
themselves; and her eyes, driven by her 
thoughts, turned to the spot where she 
had hidden away the little poison bottle 
on the night of the Fair Hill card-party. 

Instead of that dealing in swift justice, 
Frank had played with death—death 
wrapped in little white lozenges, like 
wine in a sweetmeat! 

Without definite intention, her feet 
moved slowly across the room; without 
definite intention, they paused before the 
cupboard where the bottle was hidden, 
and mechanically her hand went out 
toward the hiding-place. 

How young she had been then, to 
tremble at the sight of those white tab- 
loids! 

With automatic slowness she opened 
the drawer, permitting a scent of dry de- 
cay to issue forth upon the air; and, 
putting in her hand, groped for and 
found the small glass object. 

It was certainly small, to carry such 
potency! She drew it forth, and her lips 
twisted scornfully. No man who was 
worth the name of man would have con- 
tented himself with these while he had 
his own strong hands! These were the 
weapons of a child—of a woman! 

The thought flashed through her— 
flashed through her, unbidden, trembling 
like a flame from her brain to her nerves 
—so supreme, so overmastering, that it 
shook her as a gale shakes the sapling. 

She held the bottle to the light, and 
her hand trembled so violently that the 
tabloids rattled one against the other. 

After all, death was death! Her 
muscles suddenly stiffened, her glance 
narrowed until a mere pin-point of light 
showed between the eyelids. 

After all, death was death! Whether 
it was an affair of knives, of naked 


hands, or white lozenges, death was 
death! 


CHAPTER XXX 


The day of tumult was a Friday, and 
the Saturday broke at Kilmeaden in a 
splendour of green and gold—a lavish 
prodigality of sunlight, that spread itself 
over tree and stream and meadow in a 
shimmering banner of gold. 

A wonderful morning; a summer 
morning, when every living creature 
basked in the consciousness of life; when 
birds sang riotously, and insects hummed 
as they hung passive in the haze of heat. 

The hour was nine; upstairs in the 
nursery the three children exulted, as 
the birds and the insects were exulting in 
the open, thrilled by the vibrating sense 
of youth; at the hall door Carey’s motor- 
car stood, a dark, motionless object in 
the scene that palpitated with the sug- 
gestion of expansion and growth; in the 
bare, clean, monastic-looking dining- 
room Daisy and Stephen were meeting 
again in the lull that supersedes the 
storm. 

The scene was plain—plain and un- 
dramatic. The table was laid simply for 
the morning meal; the full light poured 
in through the uncurtained windows; a 
country bunch of buttercups adorned the 
white cloth. 

Carey had halted just inside the door ; 
and Daisy was standing by one of the 
windows in a blue cotton dress, her fair 
hair neatly brushed, the heavy purple 
shadows of sleeplessness lying beneath 
her eyes. She looked tired and pathetic, 
but she had regained her self-control. 
She was no longer the despairing creature 
who had driven him forth from the house 
two nights ago; she was a woman who 
has bought calm with pain and tears, and 
whose glance, as it sped across the room, 
spoke many things. 

There was no attempt at greeting. In 
the middle classes artifice has little place ; 
each knew that the other knew, and ex- 
planations seemed superfluous. 

At last Carey came forward into the 
light of the window. 

“Daisy,” he said, “I have come back.” 

That was all. No tragedy, no dra- 
matic effect; and Daisy, the eternal type 
—the wife, the mother—accepted the 
words without question. Looking up, 
she saw the suffering in her husband’s 
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face—the revolt, the struggle, the ag- 
onising triumph. She did not understand 
it, for such women are content to class 
the man of their choice as a being in- 
evitably incomprehensible; but the ma- 
ternal instinct in her gushed forth in sud- 
den pity for this being who had returned 
to her maimed and in pain. 

“Oh, Stephen!” she said in a shaken 
voice. “Stephen!” and with a new, self- 
conscious hesitancy, she put out her hand 
and touched his. 7 

* * * * * 

So Carey returned to his home, un- 
heralded and unexcused. The return 
was in accord with his life—strong, re- 
strained, without colour; it seemed at 
once an emblem and a prophecy. 

Immediately the breakfast was brought 
into the dining-room, he passed without 
interference to a room at the top of the 
house, where it was his habit to read 
and smoke on wet days during the sum- 
mer. This room was comfortless ; a deal- 
table and a couple of kitchen chairs were 
its only furniture, and the whitewashed 
walls were bare save for a few fishing- 
rods, a gun and a pipe-rack. But its very 
barrenness, its very coldness, suited him 
on this day of shimmering glory; its 
plainness fitted with his mood of deso- 
lation; its isolation almost suggested 
peace. Locking the door, he threw him- 
self into one of the unyielding chairs, and 
felt mechanically in his pocket for his 
pipe and tobacco pouch—the silent com- 
forters of man’s black hours. 

Time passed in the locked room; the 
day waxed, and with it the sun’s 
strength; nothing marked the flight of 
the minutes except the thickening of the 
smoke wreaths as Carey sat slowly smok- 
ing, slowly refilling and relighting pipe 
after pipe. His mood during that dead- 
ened space of time was the mood of a 
man jaded physically and mentally; ex- 
haustion had fallen upon him—a deep 
lassitude that almost deprived him of the 
power of thought—and one desire alone 
found place within his brain: the desire 
for solitude. 

Lunch-time came, but the summoning 
gong passed unnoticed. Two o'clock 
came, three o'clock; then at four the quiet 
was broken. A faint and deprecating 
knock sounded upon the door. 


He started like a man caught in some 
guilty act. 

“Who’s that? Who's there?” 

“It’s me, Stephen—Daisy,” came the 
answer. 

“Very well! I'll open. Wait a min- 
ute!” Quietly, and without hesitation, he 
walked across the room; it was the same 
manner in which he had approached 
Daisy earlier in the morning, and it 
almost seemed that he had mapped out a 
course of action in her regard, and was 
holding to it fixedly. 

He opened the door and stood aside 
for her to pass. 

“I’m frightfully sorry to bother you, 
but the unluckiest thing has happened!” 
She walked into the room, then turned 
to look up into his face through the cloud 
of tobacco smoke. “Mrs. Power and 
Josephine and two of the boys are below. 
I never expected such a thing, but they 
specially hoped to find you here, as it’s 
Saturday, and they haven’t seen you 
since the engagement. I said I'd try if 
you were in; but if you like I can go 
back and say you’re not—” Her glance 
lingered over his jaded face. 

For a moment the impetuous annoy- 
ance of old days surged up within him— 
the sharp, contemptuous rejoinder rose 
to his lips; then with the new control, 
he checked both. 

“Would you rather I went down?” 

“Oh, no; not if you dislike to. Mary 
and Father James and I can entertain 
them. “Twas only that I was _ think- 
ing—” She paused and coloured and 
looked away. 

“What? That they'll talk?” 

“That, perhaps, they might talk.” 

Carey nodded grimly. “I'll go down.” 

“No. No, don’t.” 

“Yes; I'll go. Where are they now?” 

“In the drawing-room. You can see 
them there for a minute, and then I'll 
take them out. Mary and Josephine and 
the two boys can play a game of tennis— 
and Mrs. Power and I can look on.” 

Again the change was visible in Daisy 
—the new endurance, the new conscious- 
ness of responsibility; and through the 
vapour of his misery Carey saw and was 
mutely thankful. 

“All right! 


” 


you. 


Go down! I'll follow 
Again he held the door open for 
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her; then he turned back for a moment 
into the empty room, to brace himself for 
the ordeal. 

All his soul revolted from the task 
awaiting him—all his sick senses shrank 
from contact with the common world— 
but he had made his choice. Henceforth 
his way would lie along the common path 
—his life would be the common life! All 
the fair and splendid circumstance of 
dreams lay behind him. 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
pushed his chair back into its accustomed 
place and passed out of the room. 

On the stairs, the smell of the washed 
boards, the scent of the musk in the red 
pots upon the window-sill touched him 
to torturing memory. This morning he 
had moved past them, numb and un- 
heeding; but now they rose about him 
poignantly, recalling the brief moments 
of romance. 

Outside the drawing-room he paused 
to gather up his strength. He had not 
seen this room since the night of his ad- 
venture, and it lay within his mind as it 
had looked then—a place of half lights 
and faded perfumes, pregnant with senti- 
ment. He paused, dazed by the cloud 
of recollection that surged about him; 
then he raised his hand, opened the door, 


and at once Mrs. Power’s voice— 
slow, contented, motherly—dispelled 
illusion. 


The visitors were gathered about the 
centre table where the tea things were 
laid out, flanked by a large silver punch- 
bowl and a tray of glasses. The win- 
dows were all open; the sun streamed 
into the room; a little ripple of laughter 
was trembling on the air, evoked by Mrs. 
Power’s last remark. 

As Carey entered, she turned to him, a 
glass in one hand, a silver ladle upraised 
in the other. 

“Ah, here you are, Stephen! Come 
and be the arbiter! Daisy insists that 
claret-cup is a temperance drink, and 
Josephine says it isn’t. For goodness’ 
sake, agree with Daisy, for I’m famished 
with thirst, and the thought of tea on a 
day like this is enough to give any one 
apoplexy.” 

Carey forced a laugh and came for- 
ward toward the table. In that first mo- 
ment he was conscious of nothing but 
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a deep thankfulness for the shelter of 
Mrs. Power’s volubility. 

“I think Father Mathew himself would 
exempt you from tea with a temperature 
like this,” he said. “If I were you, I’d 
take the risk.” 

Mrs. Power beamed, and proceeded to 
fill her glass generously from the dark, 
cool liquid in the bowl. “Now, that’s 
what I call logic,” she said placidly. 
“After all, there’s no profession like the 
law—it finds such reasonable excuses for 
our little peccadillos. What do you say, 
Father James?” 

Father James, who had been standing 
modestly in a corner, came out into the 
light at her challenge. 

“Well, well, well!” he said, “sure, after 
all, what is wine but a gift out of the 
earth!” 

“Very good, indeed, Father James! 
Though I see Josephine looking a little 
bit shocked. She’s a great total abstainer, 
you know, since she attended the last 
mission !” 

Father -James smiled across at Jose- 
phine Power, a pale-faced, large-boned 
girl, who was looking with grim disap- 
proval at her easy-going mother. 

“Ah, Josephine, that’s the way of 
youth!” he said. “All for total absti- 
nence or total acceptance! ’Tis only age 
brings the happy medium—moderation. 
Daisy, may I have a sup of that claret- 
cup myself?” 

“Indeed you may! Mrs. Power, will 
you give it to him? We were just going 
out to the tennis-court, Stephen. The 
girls are going to play.” 

She spoke without looking at Carey, 
and he answered with averted eyes. 

“That’s right! It’s too fine to stay in. 
Mrs. Power, I'll give Father James his 
drink while you finish yours.” 

Mrs. Power willingly resigned the 
ladle, and fell to sipping the contents of 
her glass. 

“And what about yourself, Stephen?” 
she said. “We ought to drink to the en- 
gagement, you know. Where’s Mary?” 

“Mary is gone out with Jim and Eddy, 
to get the tennis rackets,” said Daisy. 
“They’re waiting on the court for us.” 

“Ah, well, another time! And now, 


Stephen, come and talk to me. I haven’t 
thought or spoken of another thing since 
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Owen told me the great news. ’Tis the 
wish of my heart fulfilled.” She moved 
toward the mantelpiece, still smiling, still 
sipping her claret-cup. 

Carey half filled a tumbler for himself, 
and followed her across the room. 

“I agree with you,” he murmured. 
“It’s very satisfactory—very satisfactory 
for all concerned!” 

Strive as he might to fix his attention 
the commonness of the scene, its trivi- 
ality, its futility, warred intolerably with 
unhappy thoughts. These people with 
their petty interests, their familiar, un- 
emotional voices, were things irreconcil- 
able with his mood—files that grated 
upon his jarred nerves. 

“Ah, ’tis a great thing! "Tis a great 
thing!” Mrs. Power went on. “After all, 
tis the right end for every young fellow 
—to marry a nice girl and settle down! 
Look what it did for you, Stephen! Not, 
indeed, that you were ever anything but 
steady! But still a young man improves 
so much with a nice wife; it seems to 
form his character.” 

Stephen murmured something acqui- 
escent; and Father James opportunely 
stepped up to the fireplace. 

“And how is your own good man, Mrs. 
Power ?” he said. “I saw him up in town 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Power turned full of new in- 
terest. “He’s flourishing, indeed, Father 
James! Like myself, he’s full of delight 
over this news about Owen. But all 
Kilmeaden seems to have been up in town 
yesterday! Tom and Mary lunched with 
us; and now Daisy tells me that Isabel 
was up too.” 

“She was indeed. ’Twas the way her 
aunt sent for her,” said Father James, 
telling the white lie nobly. ‘She had 
one of her bad headaches, it seems, and 
got a little bit nervous about herself. 
Indeed, I pitied the poor child, dragged 
up to New Town on such a killing 
day!” 

Mrs. Power looked interested. “Good 
gracious! You surprise me!” she said 
“T was behind Miss Costello at the ten 
o’clock mass, and I thought I never saw 
her looking better.” 

“Ah, well, old people take notions!” 

Mrs. Power shook her head sympa 
thetically. “They do. They do, indeed! 


And all the Costellos are a bit cranky. I 
suppose Isabel will be back to-day?” 

The question was addressed to 
Stephen; but Stephen had turned his 
back, and was lost in a study of the old 
gilt clock on the mantelpiece. 

“No doubt! No doubt she will!” said 
Father James. “But Daisy is waiting 
for you, Mrs. Power.” 

Mrs. Power turned 
Daisy, are you going?” 

“Yes; Josephine and I are ready 
Won't you come?” 

“I will, dear; I will. Only give me 
time to drink this. You go on, .and I'll be 
after you!” 

“Very well! but don’t forget I'll be by 
myself when the game begins !” 

“No, dear. I won't.” 

Daisy and Josephine Power passed out 
through the glass door and down the 
long, green garden, their cotton dresses 
making patches of colour in the full sun- 
light. Mrs. Power sipped her drink 
again; then turned to Stephen with a 
new air of confidence. “Now, Stephen, 
there’s something I want to have a little 
word with you about. Of course, we're 
all anxious that this engagement shouldn’t 
be a long one—I don’t approve of long 
engagements; and there’s nothing for 
Owen and Mary to wait for. So Mr. 
Power is determined to make things easy 
for them; and I think that you, as our 
solicitor Pe 

Father James was moving discreetly 
away, but she checked him with a smile 
and a wave of the hand. 

“Don’t go, Father James! Sure, what 
is there in any of our families that you 
don’t know! ’Twas only that I thought, 
having Stephen here now, we might as 
well talk the matter over in a friendly 
way, instead of going down formally to 
the office.” 

Carey looked round sharply, seeming 
not to have heard Mrs. Power’s words 

“What was that?” he said. “Wasn’t 
that the hall-door bell?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t hear anything. 
As I was saying to Father James, 
Stephen ‘ 

Carey laid his glass upon the mantel- 
shelf. A nervous look of prescience—a 
onal uneasiness was visible on his 
ace. 


round. “Qh, 
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“One moment, Mrs. Power!” he said. 
“T think there’s somebody outside.” 

Mrs, Power looked slightly offended, 
and Father James glanced sharply at 
Carey. 

“Will I go and see, Stephen? Maybe, 
‘tis some visitor for Daisy, and I could 
take them out to the tennis ground.” 

“Yes,” said Carey quickly. “Yes, do. 
Ah, there’s Julia going down the hall!” 

All three stood listening; then sud- 
denly Carey took a step forward, as 
though he had heard some sound to 
which the others- were deaf. 

“Father James,” he said involuntarily ; 
then his voice died away. The door was 
opened by Julia, and without announce- 
ment Isabel walked into the room. 

The eyes of the three turned upon her 
simultaneously, seeing her variously, ac- 
cording to their lights. Mrs. Power, 
from the dazzling pinnacle of her ma- 
ternal happiness, saw nothing but a fig- 
ure in a limp white dress, a face over- 
shadowed by untidy hair and a carelessly 
arranged hat; Father James, in his all- 
pervading pity, saw a human soul look- 
ing out upon the world in revolt and mis- 
ery ; Carey saw nothing but the fire in the 
dark eyes. 

Of the three, Mrs. Power was the first 
to offer greeting, 

“Good gracious, it’s Isabel!” she cried. 
“Isabel, dear, how are you! I hope your 
aunt isn’t bad; you look as if you had 
been up all night.” 

Father James stepped forward and 
took Isabel’s hand. “Isabel,”’ he said, 
“we were just this minute talking about 
you. I was telling Mrs. Power how your 
aunt sent for you yesterday, because she 
had one of her headaches.” He made 
the explanation insistently, pressing her 
hand to force it home. 

But Isabel only stared at him. It was 
obvious that her own thoughts, her own 
emotions filled her mind to the exclusion 
of all else. Convention she had thrown 
aside ; expediency she had discarded as a 
worn-out garment. She drew her hand 
from Father’s James’s, and stood looking 
from him to Mrs. Power, as if flaunting 
her unexpected presence, flaunting her 
dishevelled appearance. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” she said. 


Mrs. Power stared; then she made a 
motherly gesture of concern. “My dear, 
what is it? You look tired out. Was 
the drive too much for you?” 

Isabel drew back to avoid the prof- 
fered caress. “I didn’t drive. I 
walked.” 

“You walked? 
Waterford? 
mad !” 

The girl made a curious little sound 
that might have been a laugh. 

Carey turned toward her. 
God! You walked?” 

“Yes, I walked. How else was I to 
get here? I’m too poor to drive.” 

He turned from the scorn of her 
glance. 

“Mrs. Power,” he said indistinctly, 
“will you come out to the tennis-court. 
I'll be back again, Father James!” 

Mrs. Power took another sharp look 
at Isabel; then she followed Carey 
across the room. As they passed to- 
gether through the glass door she laid 
her hand on his arm. 

“Did you ever see anybody look so 
queer as Isabel, Stephen?” she said. 
“It’s my belief that she got a touch of the 
sun, coming out. If I were Daisy I'd 
put her to bed and send for the doctor. 
She’s certainly not herself.” 

And Carey, from the ferment within 
his mind, made some inarticulate reply. 


You walked from 
Why, you must have been 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Alone in the drawing-room, Isabel and 
Father James stood looking at each 
other. Now, as at the moment of her 
entry, the old priest saw nothing of her 
disordered clothes, nothing of her un- 
kempt hair and dusty shoes; all he saw, 
all he yearned over, was the dumb misery 
that had stamped itself on her face, blot- 
ting out its beauty, its youth, its colour, 
as a cruel heel might crush the life from 
a flower. 

“Child! Child,” he said suddenly. 
“What's come to you? What’s come to 
you, at all?” 

Isabel stared defiance. 


“What you 


wanted to come to me—you and the 
rest !” 


The flame within her whipped the 















words forth, as it had kindled the light 
in her eyes. 

He came a step nearer to her, but she 
wheeled away from him, unconsciously 
taking up the position by the mantel- 
piece that Carey had vacated. 

“Oh, yes,” she added. “It’s all just as 
it ought to be! Daisy and Mary playing 
tennis; you preaching; he comfortably 
eating and drinking!” She paused to 
catch up the half-filled tumbler. “This 
is his, isn’t it?” 

“Tsabel, child!” 

“This is his, isn’t it? Wasn’t he com- 
fortably drinking this, while I was trudg- 
ing through the heat and the dust? 
Wasn't he? Wasn’t he?” 

“And if he was itself, child, sure 
mustn’t we all eat and drink, whatever 
happens? Isn't that the tragedy of 
life?” 

“The tragedy!” She laughed and 
looked again at the glass, as if attracted 
by the cool red liquid. “I haven’t wanted 
to eat or drink since yesterday.” 

Concern and compassion overspread 
Father James’s face. 

“Glory be to God! You don’t mean 
that ?” 

“Yes, I do. I have had other things to 
think about. I suppose women are dif- 
ferent from men.” She still held the 
glass, moving it about as the sunlight 
played upon the wine. 

“But that’s a terrible thing! You can’t 
go on like that. See here now.” Again 
he ventured to move nearer to her. 

With a auick, fierce gesture she laid 
down Carey’s glass, and turned upon 
him. “And why can’t I go on like that?” 
she demanded. “I care nothing more 
about what any of you say—or any of 
you think. Why can’t I go on as I like?” 

Something in her face, something in 
her voice alarmed him by its intensity. 
For a moment he wavered before it; 
then he collected his quiet strength—his 
inexhaustible gentleness. 

“Look here, Isabel,” he said, “I’m go- 
ing to pour out a glass of that wine, and 
you’re going to swallow it to please me.” 

Refusal—sharp and.. violent—sprang 
to her lips; then some suggestion, some 
thought, arrested it in the utterance; her 
expression changed curiously, and she 
answered unexpectedly. 
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“Very well! Get it for me.” 

“Immense relief touched Father James, 
and he hurried across the room to the 
tea-table. 

Isabel stood very still. Only her eyes 
and her right hand showed any sign of 
life—her eyes following the old priest’s 
movements with a passion of intentness, 
her right hand stealing silently, stealthily, 
toward the pocket of her dress. There 
was a moment of suspense; then, as 
he bent over the punch-bowl, carefully 
measuring out the wine, her fingers 
found the pocket, shot into the light 
again, and with a swift, noiseless action 
dropped two small white objects into 
Carey’s glass. 

It was an absolutely simple act—dex- 
terous, controlled, silent; and as Father 
James walked slowly back across the 
room, carrying the wine, there was noth- 
ing to tell of a deed accomplished. 

“Now, child, to please me! To please 
an old man!” He held out the glass. 

Isabel looked at him; then, with a ges- 
ture of finality, put her hands behind her 
back. 

“No, Father James. No.” Her tone 
was no longer stormy, but it was vibrat- 
ing and tense. 

Father James’s eyes narrowed in closer 
scrutiny. “What is it, Isabel?” he said. 
“What’s come to you?” 

“Nothing. I’m—nearly happy.” 

“Happy? How happy?” ’ 

“Because I hate him so absolutely 
much.” ; 

Again the chill of fear passed over the 
old priest. 

“Isabel,” he said hurriedly, “drink the 
wine! There’s a good child, now! 
Drink the wine!” 

“T'll never drink wine again—never as 
long as I live, after to-day.” 

Alarm sprang into his eyes. “Child 
what’s the matter with you? Why are 
you so still and quiet-like ?” 

“T told you.” 

“But I don’t like it! I don’t like it!” 
In his blind sense of misgiving he put 
out his hand and touched her arm 
“Isabel, child, I don’t like you like this! 
I'd rather you raving, as you were while 
ago; it’s more natural. Look now, rouse 
yourself!” 


Isabel shook off his hand. 
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“And what does it matter how I am?’ 
Who in all the world cares?” 

He was silent for a space; then, look: 
ing at her, he said steadily, “One person 
cares.” 

“Who?” 

“Stephen.” 

“Stephen!” She made a wild, con- 
temptuous sound. 

“Don’t laugh,” he said sternly. “Oh, 
how cursed we are, that not one of us 
can see outside his own little life—that 
God doesn’t open our eyes to one an- 
other’s sorrows. Child! Child! Can’t 
you see that Stephen is broken over this 
business? Can’t you see anything at all 
but the blackness in your own heart ?” 

Isabel’s wild eyes turned upon him. 
“How am I to see it? Where am I to 
see it?” 

“In his face. Look at his face. He’s 
coming back now; I hear him in the gar- 
den. Look at him when he comes in 
Look at his face.” 

Carey’s step sounded on the garden 
path, and Isabel turned as he stepped 
through the glass door. 

He came in quietly, his figure sil- 
houetted against the brilliant afternoon 
light, and it seemed in a curious way that 
the long shadow his figure cast emanated 
from something within him—something 
sombre, dark and tragic, rather than by 
the mere effect of sunlight. There was 
tangible suffering, tangible struggle 
marked upon him; and its very silence, 
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its very strength made it the more de- 
fined. A long faint shudder passed 
through Isabel as she stood watching him 
with her brooding eyes. 

He came into the room; he looked 
about him, as if dazed by the alteration 
of lights; then he walked aimlessly for- 
ward to the mantelpiece. 

Isabel’s eyes followed him. 

The silence was tense; conscious of her 
searching gaze, tortured by it and by the 
ordeal to be re-lived, he looked desper- 
ately round for some rational, calming 
influence. By a common chance, his 
eye fell upon his untasted wine, standing 
on the mantel-shelf. 

He felt no thirst; the parched dryness 
of his throat, the burning heat of his 
brain would have demanded more than a 
cup of iced wine; but it was a natural, 
rational act to pick up the glass, and he 
turned like a man unnerved to any ra- 
tional idea. Slowly, automatically, he 
put out his hand. 

Then suddenly a little cry, very low, 
very faint, broke from Isabel. She put 
out her hand and arrested his. 

“Wait!” she said. “Wait!” 

For an instant her fingers lingered 
upon his; then she drew the tumbler 
away from him, lifted it and drank. 

The glass rattled against her teeth; the 
touch of the ice chilled her lips; but, 
looking down into the wine, her eyes 
caught the warmth, the redness, the 
glory of the sun. 


END 
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MET him at a railway 
ma station in Colorado, 
fm where we were waiting 
a for a delayed train. He 
fees nodded to me, swore 
4 genially at railroad man- 
Sees Seen SO agements, referred to the 
weather, thence to weather-prophets, as- 
trologers, magicians, and, finally, began: 
Did it ever strike you how each age 
in the world’s history has had the conceit 
to think it “knew it all’? and what a 
tough game the inquirers and doubters 
and discoverers have been up against? 

Nowadays, when they’re catching 
and bridling and taming nature’s pet 
secrets right off the range, that kind of 
asininity looks funnier than ever, but 
we've got it just as bad; maybe not in 
the lines where we’ve learned to look for 
our “miracles,” but just so soon as any 
chap ventures a speculation outside what 
we choose to call the material. 

As a matter of fact, I believe it’s all 
“material,” in a sense, and I rather think 
the inquisitors would find it hard work 
to draw the line unless they drew it flat 
between what they happened to believe 
possible and what they didn’t. 

I think I'll tell you a true story. Never 
mind about my name. You won't think 
it’s true, and I’m just human enough not 
to care to run the risk of advertising my- 
self as a fool—even to strangers; but 
you and I seem to be thrown together for 
God knows how long in this lonely old 
station, and nature around us is big 
enough, perhaps, to give even a twentieth 
century man a suspicion that he may not 
have the whole game dead to rights. 

I haven’t always knocked around the 
West. I’ve done heaps of different 
things in my life, which, if it doesn’t tend 
to financial success, may serve to broaden 
a man a bit and make him more, well— 
philosophical. Among my other tries I 
was once an attendant at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York—you’ve been 
there, I take it? It’s not a bad place for 
a contemplative chap to soak in ideas, 
and, if he’s receptive and can keep his 
imagination in its right place, which is 
neither a six by eight cell nor a ten- 
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acre lot, he can pick up a good many bits 
of fact that set him thinking. 

The paintings interested me most in 
those days. I don’t know why. I can 
assure you I didn’t have any theories 
about them that went beyond paint and 
canvas and frames; only I had a big 
respect for the men who could do such 
things—that is, the good ones—and I 
used to sit and try to put myself in the 
place of a dead artist while he was paint- 
ing some picture that hit me hard. I 
suppose it was natural enough that I got 
to have a kind of insight, and, now and 
then, I’d give the curator a shock by 
some criticism that he hardly expected 
from a mere attendant. 

That boomed me considerably, and, 
perhaps, if I’d stayed, I’d have ended by 
getting Di Cesnola’s job when he gets 
through with it. What I’m going to tell 
you about, is why I didn’t stay, and 
you're welcome to believe it or not, just 
as you please. 

Once in a while, in those days, when 
I was studying some picture that inter- 
ested me—while I was wrapped up in it 
more or less—I used to see, or think I 
saw, things that puzzled me, but which I 
usually explained by concluding that I 
hadn’t really seen them. 

They weren’t much: perhaps a slight 
change of expression in some face, per- 
haps a little different attitude in some 
figure, always so trifling that one 
wouldn’t notice it at all unless his atten- 
tion were called to the point, and I didn’t 
call anybody’s attention to it, as you may 
believe, having some sense and hating to 
be laughed at, besides being just a bit 
ashamed of myself for thinking I’d seen 
it. 

I was at the Museum six years in all, 
and one thing finally began to work itself 
into my perception. It was that these 
changes, as I choose to call them—just 
for instance, if you please—were only 
noticeable in certain pictures at certain 
seasons in each year. 

That made me think. It was rather 
reassuring, too, because, as I reasoned, 
if I was getting dotty, it would be odd, 
to say the least, to be so systematic about 
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it as to be affected by the same picture 
during exactly the same days in each 
three hundred and sixty-five. Mind you 
the date was different in different paint- 
ings, and the length of time during which 
they acted funny varied; and now I’m 
going to tell you something queerer still. 

I’m a rather rational lunatic, after all, 
and I like to find out all there is about 
things before I laugh too hard at them. 
Therefore I started a little research on 
my own hook, and this is what came of 
it. There were about a dozen pictures 
that I thought I’d noticed things about, 
and they were mostly good ones—or, at 
least, ones in which the artists had done 
their very best—and in every case, except 
three where I could not get any data, I 
found that the months or weeks or days 
in each year when the pictures had life, 
as I put it, were identical with the months 
or weeks or days in which they d been 
painted. Take it for what it’s worth, 
but that was the cold, hard fact, and it 
may serve as a sort of introduction to 
the story. 

Of course everybody who goes to the 
Metropolitan remembers two pictures. 
As to their merit, critics may vary, but 
there’s no manner of doubt that they 
represent the men who painted them: 
Gabriel Max and Cot. Both artists put 
all the soul they had into “The Last 
Token” and “The Storm,” and whatever 
the critics may say, they both seem to 
take hold of the every-day visitor. My 
idea is that the mere fact of an artist’s 
putting his heart and soul in a painting 
influences people directly, especially 
people who are not too intellectual to be 
open to impressions; the crowd, whose 
senses are the thing with them and who 
feel rather than think. 

Be that as it may, you'll always find a 
little knot of admirers before the dark 
girl looking up out of the arena to see 
who’s dropped the rose that lies at her 
feet; and you'll always find people lin- 
gering in front of the Arcadian land- 
scape with its shepherd and shepherdess 
in diaphanous drapery flying, half merry, 
half frightened, from the black tempest 
that’s closing down over the trees. “The 
Storm” may be just “pretty,” as they say, 
but I always liked it. There was some- 
thing about the girl’s spiritual frivolity 


that caught me, and I’ve found myself 
fairly envying the proprietorship in the 
youth’s action and look. 

In those days both paintings used to 
hang in the same gallery—on opposite 
walls. They don’t any more. 

The Cot picture was, I think, the first 
one about which I thought I saw any- 
thing queer. It was along the end of 
May. You see, as I said, I liked it 
largely on the girl’s account. I’ve always 
had a weakness for pictures of pretty 
women, and, when they get me hard, I 
have a tendency to let my mind wander 
a bit into the realms of imagination. 

Well, one morning about the 28th or 
29th of May, I was walking through the 
gallery, and, as I glanced at the Cot, I 
stopped short. Was it my memory or 
my powers of observation that were off? 
The figures were just the same; the 
youth was hurrying the girl along with 
him, as they ran through the woods, and 
his arm was about her waist; but some- 
how his face seemed different. At first 
I'd have sworn there was a different 
poise to the head, but I pulled myself 
together, remembering how the eyes of 
portraits follow you about. Occasion- 
ally it’s so marked that the face seems to 
turn as well, though I doubt if that really 
happens often. I suppose it was only 
the eyes in Cot’s shepherd, but the differ- 
ence in the impression they made on me 
was very decided. 

Whereas, as I’ve said, I’d actually cul- 
tivated a sort of jealousy of the tender- 
ness and solicitude in his face, he looked 
now, for all the world, as if he was think- 
ing of anything but his companion. He 
was helping her along all right, just as 
any man would help a pretty woman who 
had to get somewhere in a bigger hurry 
than she could put up; but that was all. 
She might just as well have been Bastien 
Le Page’s “Joan of Arc,” for all he really 
cared. 

I noted all this pretty carefully, and 
it bothered me that I’d idealised the pic- 
ture so, for you can readily believe I 
had to acknowledge that it wasn’t nearly 
so good a thing as I’d imagined. I hung 
around that gallery the greater part of 
the day with a sense of puzzled annoy- 
ance, and it struck me, too, that fewer 
people stopped at “The Storm” than 
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ordinarily did. I didn’t think anything 
especial of this, because, of course, I 
attributed it to a just happen so, or, 
rather, I did not even get so far as to 
attribute it to anything. What I did do 
was to go into the gallery again just be- 
fore the Museum closed. It was rather 
dark, and I remember having a distinct 
feeling that I was going to see something 
queer. I did. There was no mistaking 
it now, that an inexplicable thing had 
happened. The picture was literally all 
mixed up: in fact, | would hardly have 
recognised it, though the positions of the 
figures were the same. The girl’s face 
wasn’t so very different either, but the 
boy—well, his head was simply turned 
and he was looking straight out from the 
painting with his eyes fixed on something 
across the room. No mere change of the 
eyes would account for that. His head 
was turned and he was gazing with an 
expression of the most absorbed devotion 
right at Gabriel Max’s “Last Token.” 
Then I looked at the Max girl and I'll 
admit this might have been imagination, 
only I thought I detected a conscious 
gleam in the tail of her eye. You 
never can trust those sentimental German 
madchen. In my opinion they’re lots 
worse than the most frivolous fly- 
aways, when it comes to making serious 
trouble. 

Of course, if she really was encourag- 
ing the Cot boy in any funny business, 
you could at least say this for her, that 
her position isn’t an easy one for a girl 
loaded right up to the brim with German 
sentimentality. Her lover, you know, 
isn’t there at all—only the rose at her 
feet, and she has to imagine continually 
that the man who dropped it is some- 
where up above her, outside of the frame. 
Real sentiment might be equal to such a 
situation, but sentimentality, sir, is, if I 
may put it that way, pretty damn practi- 
cal when you get right down to the 
bottom of it. 

Well, anyhow, I’m telling you what I 
thought I saw, but you can guess I wasn’t 
half so calm about it then as Iam now. To 
be frank, I strongly suspected that I was 
going daffy—just as you are like enough 
imagining I am, and for which I don’t 
especially blame you. 

To make a long story short, I got 


out of the room in a hurry. I had half 
a dozen things to attend to, but I shan’t 
deny that I was frightened all right; 
partly about my own condition, and 
partly at the thing itself. 

While I was going around shutting up, 
I made a big brace to get myself together. 
The room had been fairly dark, I 
reasoned; and a man’s eyes are likely 
enough to play him tricks without lug- 
ging the brain into the game. In fact, 
when I started down to get my hat and 
home clothes, I was inclined to laugh at 
the whole business. 

Just then, I heard the superintendent's 
voice on the landing above, calling my 
name. 

“Got anything especial to do to-night ?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said I quickly. 

Naturally my mind jumped at the idea 
of his having something in the way of 
invitation or amusement to suggest. 
He was a bachelor, and we'd had several 
pretty friendly talks in spite of my in- 
ferior position. 

It’s a mean trick, throwing that sort 
of question at a man and making him 
commit himself before he knows what 
he’s up against. This was the time I was 
up against it for keeps. 

“Glad to hear it,” said he. “Then you 
won’t mind changing with Brown. He’s 
on duty to-night until twelve, and his 
wife is seriously ill, he tells me. He'll 
be much obliged to you if you'll accom- 
modate him. Everybody else has gone 
but you and Sanders, and Sanders has 
some kind of a date. Brown will take your 
first night-watch when his home affairs 
straighten out. Meanwhile you'd better 
go and get something to eat. He'll wait 
till you get back.” 

Well, there I was, trapped clean and 
fair, with no way of getting out of it 
without showing for an idiot or a hog. I 
flatter myself I’ve always been able to 


recognise when I was beaten and to make 


the best of it, and while that night above 
all others the Museum was the last place 
I yearned for, what I said was that I’d 
be only too glad to accommodate, and I 
said it just as if I meant it. 

So Brown and Sanders and the supe 
went home, and there I was, with only 
one other fellow on my floor and his beat 
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confined to the other end of the big build- 
ing. 

There was a light burning dimly here 
and there in the galleries and, I can tell 
you, it’s a pretty ghostly place o’nights at 
the best. The figures somehow seem 
different—as if they had more life in 
them, and sometimes one will fairly 
startle you as you enter a room and see 
it looming up on the opposite wall. Like 
enough there’s plenty of reason why it 
should, too, but you must form your own 
opinion as to that. And now I'm getting 
down to the part of my story that sticks. 

It wasn’t necessary for me to go into 
the Cot-Max gallery at all, and I didn’t 
want to either, but, all the same, when 
I began my rounds, J walked there just 
as straight as if some one else was engi- 
neering my feet for me. It was about 
ten o'clock, I think, and I walked 
straight up to the door and stopped short. 
This is what I saw, so help me God! 

The moon was shining full through the 
top-lights and tracing queer shadows in 
silver and elephant’s-breath on the floor. 
There was a shimmer of something mov- 
ing about; only for a moment it was all 
vague and uncertain. Unconsciously my 
eyes went to “The Storm,” and, well, the 
frame was empty—that is, the figures 
were not there, and, strangest of all, I did 
not find myself frightened or even very 
much surprised. I just looked around 
the gallery till I distinguished them in 
the shadows and the vague glimmering 
light. 

The girl was down at the other end 
of the room with her back to me and there 
seemed something pathetic in its expres- 
sion: she was so young and slight. 

Right near the empty frame, just a 
little way along and close to the wall, 
stood my gay shepherd bending over, as 
gallant as possible, whom do you think, 
but Gabriel Max’s girl!—out of her 
frame, too, looking just as saintly as 
ever, but with her head bent down in- 
stead of up, and drinking in what I don’t 
doubt was a precious lot of rubbish that 
that fool boy was pouring into her ear. 
About his own girl—my girl—he’d clean 
forgot her very existence, and all for that 
sly, sentimental little Dutch minx, who 
was just about as pious as such pious- 
looking people usually are. 





It was funny that the whole thing 
didn’t startle me more than it did. I 
can remember very vividly just what I 
felt, and it-was mostly indignation; in- 
dignation and a sort of protective feeling 
for the poor deserted shepherdess down 
at the other end of the gallery. I could 
imagine the tears in her eyes and I could 
almost see her little bare shoulders shak- 
ing with suppressed sobs. I took several 
steps quickly into the room, with what 
idea I can’t fairly say. Then I stopped 
short. 

Bless your heart but there was a scurry- 
ing! A gust of wind seemed to burst 
through the gallery from the tightly 
closed skylights, until the pictures nodded 
from their places against the wall and the 
lights and shadows swirled about in a 
mad dance. 

I looked around me, dazed; and now 
I saw the most astounding thing of all. 
The Cot boy was back in his frame all 
right, and with him, not the shepherdess, 
but the little martyr with her dark face 
and blue robe, running through the 
woods in the identical pose of her rival, 
because, of course, you see, she had to 
be so in order to fill out the place in the 
canvas. 

As for the other, I don’t know how 
she did it, for it all happened too quickly 
and I was far too rattled to notice, but 
she was in the Max frame. Naturally 
she had to get somewhere, and that was 
the only place for her. 

Perhaps you can imagine my position. 
The truth is, my principal feeling had 
become one of just plain embarrassment. 
I had burst in on a scene that no living 
man’s eye had any business to see. I was, 
as your society people say, de trop. 
If I hadn’t surprised them they’d have 
gotten back into their own places in due 
time, but my sudden entrance upon the 
mix-up had driven the truants into hasty 
action much more pronounced than any 
of them would probably have dreamed of 
in their sober senses. I’ll bet you can’t 
guess what I did; though I’ll say for 
myself it was just what any man with 
the instincts of a gentleman would have 
done had the situation been in real life. 
I turned on my heel and left the gallery, 
and it wasn’t because I was frightened 
either. 
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I’ll confess I was confused and rattled 
and wanted a chance to collect my 
thoughts, but that wasn’t my main 
reason, if I do say it. I walked through 
two or three galleries to a staircase land- 
ing and I threw open a window and 
looked out at the night and drank in big 
draughts of fresh air, and I stayed there 
for nearly two hours, regardless of the 
fact that I’d probably be reported in the 
morning for not meeting my fellow-guard 
at the point where our patrols were sup- 
posed to touch every hour. I stayed there 
until twenty minutes of midnight, when 
I was to be relieved, and then just plain, 
old-fashioned curiosity began to get in 
its fine work on me. I couldn’t very 
well doubt now that I’d really seen what 
I thought I'd seen, and I didn’t doubt it 
any more than a civilised man has to 
doubt everything that seems unreason- 
able; only I’d reached the point where 
I wasn’t at all sure it was unreasonable, 
and, anyhow, I wanted one more look at 
the situation. Therefore I went back, 
but very cautiously this time, because I 
did not want my appearance to compli- 
cate the case any further. I went back, 
literally on tiptoe, and I peered into the 
gallery. 

There, in “The Last Token” frame, 
was my shepherdess, sure enough, with 
her filmy drapery, looking up to see 
who'd dropped the rose; but she didn’t 
seem to be able to regulate her ex- 
pression to the necessities of her role. 
Her eyes were fairly dancing with 
roguishness, and, if I’d expected to 
see any pining in them for her 
recreant lover, I was several miles 
out. 

This surprised me a bit, and I looked 
cautiously over at “The Storm,” to see 
how that part of the affair was working 
out. 

Well, sir, as far as the woods and the 
clouds and the wind went, it was still a 
storm all right, but when you got down to 
the expression, it was just a heavy, dense, 
thoroughly depressing day. The gloom 
on my precious shepherd’s face was an 
inch deep, and I caught-on to the situa- 
tion like a flash. Even if I hadn’t been 
pretty well in touch with it on general 
principles, I’d have had no trouble at all 
in sizing things up. He’d gotten what 


he’d been mooning for and—well, it 
wasn't up to sample. 

You see, he was full of laughter and 
gayety and free, spontaneous tenderness, 
and his martyr was just soggy sentimen- 
tal, and, naturally enough, it hadn’t taken 
two hours for her to bore him the limit. 
Across the gallery it had seemed dif- 
ferent, and I could understand perfectly 
how a chap who didn’t think very deeply 
might imagine, looking at the Max girl, 
that the only thing in the world worth 
having was just love to the death; with- 
out ever considering that that kind of 
love is apt to be about as gloomy as death 
most of the rest of the time, and that it 
hangs pretty heavy about a normal man’s 
neck. 

German sentimentality is cloying at 
close range, and my frisky shepherd had 
got all he wanted of it. Oh! if you 
could have seen the look of weariness on 
the side of his face nearer the martyr, 
you'd have put him down the champion 
martyr of the pair; and if you could 
have seen the yearn on the side toward the 
room, the craving to have again something 
a bit cheerful in the way of affection, 
you’d have been sorry enough for him 
in spite of the fact that he deserved all 
he was getting. 

Then I caught on how prettily my 
shepherdess was playing her side of the 
game. There wasn’t much in the situa- 
tion that had escaped her. She held the 
cards and she wasn’t making things a bit 
easier for the pair across the gallery. 
She was perfectly satisfied with the 
change—oh! yes; and she hoped they’d 
be so happy, which they weren’t. Really, 
one couldn’t imagine how pleasant it was 
to have a frame all to one’s self instead of 
having a man dragging you along where- 
ever he thought necessary. That was her 
attitude. 

The Max girl hadn’t begun yet to real- 
ise it all, because she was naturally self- 
centred, having played for sympathy so 
long and got it. Therefore she just hung 
the heavier; but I could see she was 
bound for a big awakening and I would 
have felt sorry for her if I hadn't 
remembered how she’d accepted the shep- 
herd’s first advances, though even she 
must have known that he and the shep- 
herdess were sweethearts. 
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I’d have been only too glad to spend 
the rest of the night where I was, but, of 
course, I couldn’t have done that without 
explaining, which I didn’t care to do for 
several reasons. In the first place, I felt 
a sort of delicacy, which you may think 
was absurd, about giving the thing away. 
When the rest of the Museum people 
noticed it, well and good; but I didn’t 
propose to hurry them up. Besides, I 
rather wanted to see how it would strike 
them without any preparation. There- 
fore, when I went down to the door and 
let my relief in, I just got my clothes and 
walked home. 

All the way I thought, and the cool air 
seemed to clear the fuzziness out of my 
brain, and I kept right on thinking after 
I'd gotten to bed. 

What was to be the outcome of it all? 
If the affair was left undisturbed long 
enough, I had a sort of abiding confi- 
dence that it would straighten itself out 
just as it had mixed itself up; but if it 
didn’t, why the pictures would either 
have to be doctored in some way or else 
smuggled out on some excuse. I could 
foresee lots of trouble for somebody and 
all sorts of inquiries and scandals. Of 
course, I realised that it wouldn’t do for 
a minute to let the public know the facts. 
Imagine the howl that would have gone 
up! “Practical joke by some vandal” 
would have been their verdict, and 
trouble to the limit. 

It wasn’t so surprising, then, that I 
lay awake and thought and that I got to 
the Museum next morning half an hour 
before I was due and made a bee-line for 
the Max-Cot gallery. The sun was shin- 
ing in full, and my eyes flew to the two 
paintings. 

They were all right. They were more 
than all right. The shepherd and shep- 
herdess were together again fonder and 
happier than ever, it seemed to me. 


Naa? 
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Never a trace of wandering light in his 
eye; only an exuberant gladness that 
was just a bit too much for even an 
Arcadian shepherd in the face of such a 
storm. As for her, she was as tender 
and trustful as ever, but I thought | 
detected a little flash of triumph that 
seemed to shoot across the room. 

“The Last Token” girl naturally was 
back with her rose, looking more of a 
martyr than ever and evidently extract- 
ing considerable satisfaction out of the 
greater sympathy she hoped to exercise. 
Honestly I believe that to her egotistical 
nature that prospect counted for more 
than any true sorrow she felt over her 
throw-down, and there are plenty of 
people just like her in the world. 

I think I hear your train coming. Well, 
there’s not much more to tell. 

I stayed at the Museum over a year 
after that, so you see I wasn’t crazy, and 
I never noted a rift in the constancy of 
my Arcadians, or in the martyr’s strict 
attention to her business of doing the 
pathetic; never, except one evening just 
a year later when I thought I detected a 
spiteful look in the latter’s eye. 

Next morning I found one of the 
night-men talking in an agitated way to 
the curator, and there seemed to be some 
kind of excitement on deck. About noon 
I was asked to help move “The Last 
Token” to another gallery, and I did so 
and never said a word. 

When they got it in place, I took a 
look at it, and, while it was all right, I 
knew it well enough to see what I’ll bet 
nobody else had seen: that the rose was 
at least two inches out of place, as if 
some one in trying to get out or in in a 
hurry had kicked it along the pavement. 

That same night-man left at the end of 
the work. Here’s your train, sir. Good- 
bye and good luck. 

No, I haven’t any explanation to offer. 

Dufficld Osborne 
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gether in fifty separate lessons. In 
each of these groups one or two points 
of grammar or word-derivation are 
taught by examples. Every fifth lesson 
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Beyond the Blue-Grass. A Kentucky Novel. 
By George Creswell Gill. 


A story of the everyday life of the 
people among the hills of Ginseng 
County, beyond the famous Blue-Grass 
region. The author pictures the people 
in their mountain homes, with their 
quaint customs, their ideals and their 
language. The chief character, Edward 
Singleton, is a young man from the 
North who comes to Kentucky to sur- 
vey a large tract of valuable wooded 
land. The tale deals with his energy 
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estates, as the heroine. She is of a 
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own life. He tells of his boyhood, 
spent mostly in a quaint book-shop 
kept by his father, and of his life at 
school. where he was sent by the 
guardian of a cousin to whom an uncle 
had bequeathed a large fortune. A new 
will is discovered, however, which 
leaves all to Sumner Bibbus, but, 
prompted by an undue generosity, he 
tears up the paper, which in reality 
makes little difference, as the guardian 
is not in a position to produce the trust 
funds. After the boys finish school they 
travel out West to join Sumner’s 
parents, who had gone there in the hope 
of amassing a fortune. Still another 
will is discovered, in which the uncle 
leaves his wealth to his two nephews, 


to be equally divided, and in the mean- 
time the guardian has replaced the 
funds. 


JUVENILE 


Duffield and Company: 
The Winter’s Tale. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Illustrated by Helen Stratton; with Songs 
Set to Music by T. Maskell Hardy. 

In the series entitled The Lamb 
Shakespeare for the Young, based on 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. Each volume is illustrated 
with scenes from the play, and songs 
from the play have been. set to music. 
The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Professor I. Gollancz. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
Insect Stories. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 


In the American Nature Series. 
Group V.: Diversions from Nature. 
Containing a number of short stories in 
regard to insect life. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 
A new illustrated edition of one of 
Miss Alcott’s most famous stories for 
young people. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Richard G. Badger: 


Guess Work. By Emily Shaw Forman. 


Containing one hundred and one 
charades. 


Frank Allaben Genealogical Company: 


John Watts de Peyster. 
By Frank Aliaben. 


A large part of the work consists of 
autobiography, presenting a picture of 
the life in New York of a wealthy 
young aristocrat of eighty years ago. It 
includes General de Peyster’s criticisms 
of public men, generals and the battles 
of the Civil War, and chapters are de- 
voted to the history, for centuries back, 
of the old New York families of De 
Peyster, Watts, De Lancey, Golden, Van 
Cortlandt, Loockermans. ivingston, 
MacPheadris, French, Philipse. Beek- 
man, Nicoll, Van Rensselaer, Schuyler, 
and Van Slichtenhorst. 


Two Volumes. 


Henry Frowde: 


(Oxford University.) 


A Brief Account of the University Press at 
Oxford. By Falconer Madan, M.A. 


The author has divided his essay as 
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follows: Part I. The history proper. 
Part II. Some incidents and curiosities 
of the Oxford Press. Part III. A 
chart of printing at Oxford, divided into 
half centuries; in which the effect of 
the Civil War, the Tractarian move- 
ment, and the First University Commis- 
sion are clearly traceable. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
How to Get a Position and How to Keep 


With Special Hints to Various 
Classes of Applicants. By S. Roland 


Hall. 


Described as a “sound, sensible book,” 
written by one who has had considerable 
experience in securing positions for 
young men. The author’s theory is that 

“hard work alone makes good.” He 
gives practical advice on letters of ap- 
plication; personal application; what is 
good and what is bad form, etc., etc. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


Argumentation and Debating. By William 
Trufant Foster. 


In this work the author’s aim is “to 
present the essentials of Argumentation 
and Debating as simply as possible, fol- 
lowing the order in which the difficul- 
ties arise in actual practice.” He states 
that the point of view is that of the 
student rather than that of the instruc- 
tor; that the book aims throughout to 
show the student how to go to work; 
and also that it deals with no imaginary 
difficulties, the necessity for every 
topic having been proved in many 
class-rooms for many years. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Works of James Buchanan. Compris- 


ing his Speeches, State Papers, and Pri- 
vate Correspondence. Collected and 
= by John Bassett Moore. (Vol. 


To be complete in twelve volumes. 
Vol. III. covers the events in his life 
from 1836 to 1838. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
(For Columbia University.) 
Adolphe Quetelet as Statistician. By 


Frank H. Hawkins, Ph.D. 


Consanguineous Marriages in the American 


Population. By George B. Louis Arner, 
Ph.D. 


Factory Legislation in Maine. By E. Stagg 

Whitin. 

In the series of Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, edited by 
the faculty of political science of 
Columbia University. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


The Game of Go. The National Game of 
Japan. By Arthur Smith. 


The-author tells his readers that the 
game of Go belongs to the class of 
games of which our Chess, though very 
dissimilar, is an example. It is played 
on a board, and is a game of pure skill, 
into which the element of chance does 
not enter. He states that it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult game to learn, and 
that no one can expect to acquire the 
most superficial knowledge of it with- 
out many hours of hard work. Mr. 
Smith’s book is a practical guide to the 
game. It contains chapters on the rules 
of play, illustsative games, openings, end 
play, and problems. It is illustrated by 
forty-six plates and contains a history 
of the game. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


A Commentary upon Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.” By Henry E. Shepherd, 
M.A. 


The book opens with a biographical 
sketch of Arthur Hallam, Tennyson’s 
fellow-student who died in Vienna, and 
in whose memory “In Memoriam’ was 
written. Dr. Shepherd then contrasts 
“In Memoriam” at length with Milton's 
“Lycidas” and other great elegiac 
poems, ancient and modern, following 
which he records the history of the 
poem, its form and treatment, its in- 
ception, evolution, and philosophy. He 
then analyses, comments upon, and in- 
terprets, section by section, the entire 
poem. 


Y. Okura. (Tokyo.) 
Stray Leaves. By Professor K. Wadagaki. 


A collection of English translations by 
Dr. Wadagaki, an eminent student of 
English literature. It includes the Em- 
peror’s and Empress’s Odes, famous 
Japanese poetry, Hokku, “No” Dramas, 
Plays, and other Masterpieces of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Literature. 


Sampson Publishing Company: 


The Burning of Chelsea. By Walter Mer- 
riam Pratt. 


The author of this book, which tells 
the story of the recent fire in Chelsea, 
Mass., is a resident of that city and a 
son of a former mayor. He was a 
participant in many of the scenes of the 
fire, was engaged in saving persons and 
property. and acted as a volunteer fire- 
man. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs of the city before, during 
and after the fire. 















State Historical Society of Iowa: 
Amana: 


The Community of True Inspira- 
tion. By Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. 


In describing the Inspirationists in 
the introductory chapter the author says, 
“In language, in manners, in dress, in 
traditions, as well as in religious and 
economic institutions, the Community 
of True Inspiration is foreign to its 
surroundings—so much so that the visi- 
tor is at once impressed with the fact 
that here is something different from 
the surrounding world. In the eigh- 
teenth century the Inspirationists paid 
the penalty in the Old World for 
their non-conformity to established 
customs by imprisonment and exile. In 
the twentieth they are objects of 
curiosity to their neighbours and the 
subject of no little speculation.” The 
author states that in this work the Com- 
munity of True Inspiration has been 
treated from three points of view, 
namely: the history of the Community ; 
the life and the social institutions of 
Amana; and the religious beliefs and 
customs of the Inspirationists. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 


MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 


ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of July and the 1st of August. 
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1. The Lure of the 





. The Wayfarers. 


$1.50. 
. The Shoulders of Atlas. 
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. The Grey Knight. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 


(Brentano.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 
. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 

(Brentano.) $1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


Cutting. (McClure. ) 


$1.50. 
Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
(Har- 


(Dut- 


Freeman. 
per.) $1.50. 
De la Pasteur. 
ton.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


Mask. MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
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Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. R 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Cutting. (McClure.) 


$1.$0. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


(McClure. ) 
MacGrath. 


Cutting. 


.50. 
The Lure of the Mask. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


i. Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 

1.50. 

The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. ‘ 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Alice-for-Short. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


(McClure. ) 


Williamson. 
$1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


; Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50 


: y Chemsies. Williamson. (McClure.) 
re 

. Life a Alice Freeman Palmer. Palmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Grey Knight. De la Pasteur. (Dut- 
ton.) $1.50. 

2 Lie. ye of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 

an. I 
. The Shoulders of Atlas. Freeman. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 
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3. The Yoke. Wales. 


3. The Barrier. Beach. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


lan.) $1.50. 
. Halfway House. 


(Macmil- 
(Scribner. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. Religion and Medicine. McComb, Worces- 
ter and Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Hewlett. 


*Palmer. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Mr. eo Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.5 
2. The Lure g the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


3. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Vera the Medium. Davis. 
$1.50. 


(Scribner. ) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Coast of Chance. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Chamberlain. 


(Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 

5. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. 
(Book Supply Co.) $1.50 

. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish, (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50. 

The Servant in the House. 
(Harper.) $1.25. 

. The Barrier. Beach. 
. Halfway House. 
$1.50. 


(Macmil- 
Kennedy. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. (Scribner.) 


6. The Chaperon. 


. The Shuttle. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. Meryl. Fldridae. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. The Chaperon. 
$1.50 
. The Wayfarers. 


. Together. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 


. Mr. cage fl Career. Churchill. 


. The Barrier. 
. Rose MacLeod. — Brown. 


. The Chaperon. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
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5. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Williamson. (McClure.) 


$1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Anne of — Gables. 


Montgomery 
( Page.) 


. The Lure of ae Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Macmil- 
lan.) 


$1.50 
. The Coast -y Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Macmil- 
lan.) 


$1.50 
. The Lure ~ 2 the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Williamson. (McClure. ) 


Cutting. (McClure.) 


1.50. 
. The Bishop’s Emeralds. Townley. ( Watt.) 


$1.50. 


Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen-. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25 


. The Shepherd of the Hills Wright. (Book 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COLO. 


(Macmil- 
lan.) 


1.5 
. The Lure Ds ‘the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Houghton, 


(McClure. ) 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 
Williamson. 
$1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
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. The Lady of the Decoration. 
. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 


. The Barrier. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. 


$1.00. 
. The City of Delight. 


. Halfway House. 


. Fate’s a Fiddler. 
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. The Princess Dehra. 
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. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

(Lippincott. ) 
$1.50. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

The Voice of the City. Henry. (McClure.) 
Miller. 


Hewlett. 


(Bobbs- Mer- 
(Scribner. ) 


rill.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pinkham. (Small, May- 


nard.) $1.50. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 
. Jack ~* ok = Lorimer. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50 
: oa ines Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. 
(Harper.) $1.25. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50 


ft Post Girl, Booth. (Century Co.) 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Ly des Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 
. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) 
$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Scott. (Lippincott.) 


Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


lan.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
Mr. Macmil- 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Husbands of Edith. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
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. The Wayfarers. 
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. Rose MacLeod. om al 


$1.50. 
. The Shoulders of Atlas. 


. Halfway House. 
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; b-< the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 

. The Shoulders of Atlas. Freeman. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

" . Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. .(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

“2 Profligate. Hornblow. (Dillingham.) 

1.50. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

ey the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 

. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Meryl. Eldridge. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


Mian.) $1.50 
The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Houghton, Mif- 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
flin.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 


lan.) 


1.50. 
. The Lure a the Mask. MacGrath. +( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) 


Freeman. (Har- 
(Scribner. ) 


(Century Co.) 


per.) $1.50. 


Hewlett. 


$1.50. 
The Post Girl. Booth. 


$1.50. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 

1. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 

2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

3. The Bond. Bryce. (McClure.) $1.50. 

4. - Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 
1.50. 

5. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
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. The Barrier. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


$1.50. 
. The Shoulders of Atlas. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. King Spruce. 


. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 
$1.50. 


(Page.) $1.50 
The Ent of tne ‘South. Durham. 
$1.50. 


( Page.) 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


= a s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
an.) 
. The Lady a the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00 


a (Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50 


. Delilah of the Snows. Bindloss. ( Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) 


$1.50 
. The Lure ~ the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


" yr Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott. ) 
1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. The Grey Knight. De la Pasteur. (Dutton.) 


Freeman. (Har- 
per.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. Vera the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 


$1.50. 


. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Lippincott. ) 


lan.) $1.50. 
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. Rose MacLeod. Brown. 
flin. ) 


(Houghton, Mif- 


$1.50 
5. The Lure ot the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


6. Come and-Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 
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3. The Wayfarers. 


> 


. Rose MacLeod. Brown. 
. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 


. The Barrier. 
2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. The _ Last 


. Anne of 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. Hearts and Masks. 
. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 


$1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 

The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

(Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.50. 

(Lippincott. ) 


$1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Egyptian. 
(Stern.) $1.50. 


(Anonymous. ) 


. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Green Gables. Montgomery. 


(Page.) $1.50. 

( Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

The Barrier. 

R. J.’s Mother. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Deland. (Harper.) $1.50. 

MacGrath. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 

(Lippincott. ) 

$1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 
lan.) $1.50. 


(Macmil- 
(McClure. ) 
(McClure. ) 


Cutting. 
1.50. 
The Chaperon. Williamson. 


$1.50. 
The Voice of the City. Henry. (McClure.) 
$1.00. 











THE BOOK 


. Anne of Green Gables. 


Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
. Jack Spurlock, Prodigal. Lorimer. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50. 
. Julie’s Diary. (Luce.) $1.50. 
. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. (Har- 
per.) $1.25 
. The Heart. ‘of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

: “$i Wives for New. Phillips. ( Appleton.) 
1.50. 

Together Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50 

. The Shepherd ” the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 

The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 

lan.) $1.50. 

. Life’s Shop Window. Cross. (Kennerley.) 


$1.50. 
. The Husbands of Edith. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


McCutcheon. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 

. The Heart * a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 

. The Bg Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Mr. eet! Career. Churchill. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Vera the Medium. Davis. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. The Chaperon. 
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. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50 

. The Heart ~ a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Husbands of Edith. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.5 


. The Coast of ‘Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Paul Anthony Christian. 


$1.50. 
. The Castle of Dawn. 


Hayes. (Reid.) 


Kramer. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 


. Jack Spariack: Prodigal. Lorimer. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.50. 


. The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. Palmer. 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50 


. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 


(Brentano.) $1.50 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 
$1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


. Vera the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Coast.of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Mus- 


son.) $1.00 
Williamson. (McClure.) 


$1.50. 
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96 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (McLeod 


. Halfway House. 


. Mr. 


. The Princess Dehra. 
$1.50. 
. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


and Allen.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. (McLeod and 


Allen.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 


(Brentano.) $1.50. 


. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Scott. (Lippincott.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. Palmer. 


(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
. The Grey Knight. De la Pasteur. ( Dutton.) 


$1.50. 


. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Master of the Inn. Herrick. (Scrib- 


ner.) 
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THE BOOKMAN 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 

A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
_ 2d fF 4 8 

A ey Oe ome? 

” . 4th 3 6 

“ “e 5th “ “e 5 

“s _ 6th * 7 4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 

1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
UNG BEBE os 55k. caste de HE 349 

2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50............... 274 
3. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 146 

4. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50............... 86 

5. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure.) 
SL A lecalv manila Clas é «es eaueene wae 70 

6. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
NE BO iw a aie a ban ta od ne ae 67 
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